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T^he  Hijlory  of  Eudoxia  Foederow^- 
NA,  firft  JVife  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  Rujfia  *.  ^ 

Those  rapid  viclffitudes  of  for¬ 
tune-  which  the  Ruffian  prin¬ 
ces  have  fo  remarkably  experienced, 
would  almoft  incline  one  to  think, 
that  Providence  had  marked  out  that 
empire  to  exemplify  the  vapity  of 
human  grandeur. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  (Iriking 
inftance  of  this,  than  the  hillory  of 
Eudoxia ,  Foederowna,  firft  >^ife  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  immortal  re¬ 
putation  of  that  hero  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  prevented  his  hiftorians 
from  givipg  us  an  account  of  the 
woman  whom  he  firft  made  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  throne.  It  is  true,  that 
account  is  not  to  be  read  without 
tears,  nor  without  refentment  of  the 
cruelty  of  which  this,  otherwife  il- 
luftrious  man,  was  guilty,  with  rc^ 

/  I 

*  From  the  works  of  the  Chevalier  D*£on 
lately  publifhed.  This  (lory  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  modern  hidory  little  lnown. 
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fpeift  to  her.  But  who  is  there  of 
his  own  nation,  even  the  moft  jealous 
of  his  glory,  •  that  will  not  own  him 
chargeable  with  delinquencies  humi¬ 
liating  to  the  man,  how  little  foever 
the  hero  might  be  affedled  by  them  ? 

The  few  memoirs  we  have  hither? 
to  met  with  of  that  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man,  of  whom  Peter’s  hiftorians  have 
affe^ed  to  fay  fo  little,  have  not  been 
written  with  that  candour  and  im¬ 
partiality  to  which  her  fufferings  en¬ 
titled  her ;  with  ^at  compaffion,  at 
leaft,  which  her  indiferetions  might 
have  claimed,  nor  with  that  equity 
which  hurts  not  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  while  it  expofes  the  errors  of 
the  perfon  who  fills  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  Peter  I.  like 
his  predeceftbn,  did  not  alcend  the 
throne  till  after  a  feries  of  cata- 
ftrophes.  A  little  before  he  came 
into  adlual  pofteffion  of  it,  agreeably 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  Emperors,  lie 
married. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  was  publicly 

announced  throughout  all  Rudia^  ths|$ 
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the  Czar  Peter  had  determined  to  Mofcow.  This  man  was  a  German 
fharc  his  throne  and  his  bed  with  the  and  his  name  Stahode, 
moft  deferving  and  accompliflied  wo-  The  amours  of  princes  are  not  ea- 
man  in  his  dominions.  Some  hun-  fily  concealed.  But  Peter’s  paffion 
dreds  of  ladies,  who  to  noble  birth  lor  his  new  millrefsfoon  betrayed  itfelf 
added  the  charms  of  youth  and  beau-  by  its  violence.  The  Emprefs,  who 
ty,  prefented  themfelves,  on  the  19th  was  moftintcreftc Jin  this  change,  was 
of  June  1689,  at  the  court  of  Mof-  not  the  laft  to  difeover  it.  Herjea- 
cow.  The  reward  of  the  conqueror  loufy  was  fo  violent,  that  (lie  loft 
was  a  crown ;  and  the  whole  artille-  light  of  that  moderation  and  deco- 
ry  of  love  was  levelled  at  the  young  rum  her  prudence  Ihould  have  fug- 
monarch .  gefted  to  her  on  fo  critical  an  occa- 

Eiidoxia  Foederowna,  the  daugh-  lion.  Iiiftead  of  dilTembling  her  re- 
ter  of  Foedor  Abraham  witz  Lapu.  fentment,  and  endeavouring,  by  a 
chin,  a  gentleman  of  the  grand  du-  gentle  and  tender  condu<ft,  to  regain 
chy  of  Novogorod,  feemed  to  be  lefs  the  heart  of  her  hulband  and  fove- 
felicitous  than  the  reft;  and  Ihe  fixed  reign,  Ihe  had  recourfe  to  every  fpe- 
the  inconftant  vows  of  Uic  Prince.  cies  of  reproach,  haughtinefs,  and  di- 
Tliis  lady  was  bom  at  Mofcow,  in  ftradlion;  which,  as  ufual,  ferved  only 
the  year  1670;  and  it  is  difficult  to  extinguifh  an  expiring  love, 
to  fay,  which  were  fuperior,  the  beau-  The  mother  of  the  Czar,  concer- 
ties  of  her  perfon  or  thofe  of  her  ning  whom  hiftory  can  never  fpeak 
mind.  When  fhe  was  informed  of  too  highly,  was  no  fooner  informed 
her  good  fortune,  Ibc  received  the  of  the  diffenfion  of  the  royal  pair, 
intelligence  with  that  modeft  pleafure  than  fhe  ufed  her  utmoft  influence  to 
peculiar  to  liberal  minds,  which  en-  reconcile  them.  She  reprefented  to 
joy  a  kind  of  divided  fatisfadion,  on  her  daughter-in-law,  that  the  Czar’s 
fuch  occafions,  fomewhat  between  love  was  rather  conftitutional  than 
the  pleafure  of  the  preference,  and  delicate,  that  he  would  foon  be  dif- 
fehtiments  of  gratitude  to  the  bene-  engaged  from  a  paffion  which  no- 
fa^or,  thing  but  the  ardour  of  youth  had 

Her  marriage  was  celebrated  with  excited,  and  that  by  a  gracious  be- 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  in  haviour,  and  obliging  connivance, 
two  years  fhe  had  the  fatisfadion  of  flie  could  hot  fail  of  bringing  him 
prefenting  the  Emperor  with  two'  back  to  his  duty, 
heirs  to  his  crown.  The  premature  Eudoxia  codld  not  rclifh  the  pru- 
death  of  Alexander,  the  eldcft,  ex-  dence  of  this  advice.'  She  undoubt- 
cropted  him  from  thofe  impending  edly  concluded,  that  as  fhe  (hared  the 
evils,  in  which  the  difgrace  of  his  fovereign  authority  w’ith  Peter,  he 
mother  would  moft  probably  have  could  not  think  of  fo  violent  a  mea- 
involved  him;  at  leaft,  if  we  may  fare  as  divorce.  But, whatever  might 
Judge  by  the  fate  of  the  fccond  be  her  motive,  fhe  rejected  the  coun-» 
fon,  Alexis,  who  lived  to  fall  the  vie-  fel  of  her  mother-in-law,  looking  up- 
tim  to  Jealoufy  and  ambition.  "  on  the  moderation  by  which  it  was 

.  Theie  were  all  the  children  fhe  didated,  as  the  of  perfonal  cn- 
bad  by  the  Czar,  who,  being  fome  raity.  And,  in  a  private  interview 
yfsars  younger,  foon  grew  tired  of  with  the  Emperor,  fhe  gave  way  to 
her,  and  facrificed  her  to  the  charms  all  the  rage  of  jealoufy,  reproached 
of  Anne  Mqenfen,  the  daughter  of  a  him  with  jus  infidelity^  m  the  harfbeft 
eitben  who  lived  m,  the  fuburbs  pf 
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tefms,  and  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  llie  would  no  longer  partake  of 
his  bed. 

Had  fhe,  from  the  time  of  her 
.marriage, made  it  her  objedt  to  ftudy  , 
the  temper  of  this  fevere  and  impe¬ 
tuous  Prince,  matters  might  have 
ended  without  violence.  For  it  is 
certain  that  he  exciifed  and  even  a*» 
pologized  for  the  extravagance  of  her 
behaviour  at  this  interview,  imputing 
it  to  the  power  of  her  affedllon;  and 
one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  however 
odious  the  idea  of  ties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  might  appear  to  him,  he  would 
not,  in  this  i^ftance,  have  come  to 
extremities,  had  not  the  ill-advifed 
Eudoxia  put  his  favourites  upon  ef- 
fedling  her  ruin  to  avoid  their  own. 

In  fnort,  being  informed  that  L:- 
forty  the  great  favourite  of  Peter,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  foment  her  quarrel  with 
the  Emperor,  by  pimping  for  his 
pleafures,  inftead  of  conniving  at 
'  this,  llie  loaded  him  with  reproaches, 
which,  however,  he  affedled  not  to. 
underftand.  Enraged  at  this  diffi- 
mulation,  which  feemed  to  cut  off 
every  profpedt  of  a  reform,  fhe  thought 
fhe  might  poffibly  fucceed  better  by 
humbling  the  favourite  ;  and  (he 
•flfewed  him  that  he  had  every  thing 
to  dread  from  her  revenge.  This  fo 
far  intimidated  him,  that  he  inftant- 
ly  formed  a  refolutionto  avail  himfelf 
of  The  firft  opportunity  to  ruin  her 
with  the  Czar. 

To  give  fuccefs  to  this  dangerous 
projed,  he  doubled  his  diligence  and 
adivity  in  adminiftering  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  paffions,  and  abetting  him  in 
the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity.  Pe¬ 
ter  was  the  more  attached  to  him,  as 
he  found  him  an  apologift  for  his  ir¬ 
regularities,  and  faw  that  he  would 
fupport  any  violent  meafures  to  which 
he  might  have  recourfe,  in  order  to 
be  quit  of  a  troublefome  wife. 

In  vain  were  the  ecclefiaftics  ap¬ 
plied  to  on  this  occafion :  la  vain 


were  they  commanded  to  find  the 
,  marriage  null  and  void.  Steady  in 
their  duty,  they  told  the  favourite, 
that  there  w’as  but  one  ad  of  autho¬ 
rity  by  which  the  Czar  could  refeue 
himfelf  from  the  yoke  of  which  hq 
complained,  and  that  this  mi]ft  have, 
at  leaft,  the  appearance  of  Legality. 

Eudoxia  faw  the  ftorm  arifxng  on 
every  quarter,  and  ready  to  burft  up¬ 
on  her  head.  She  concluded  herfelf 
loft,  beyond  redemption,  when,  the 
departure  of  the  Czar,  who  went  to 
the  fiege  of  Afoph,  feemed  to  give 
her  a  little  refpite  and  delay,  which, 
in  mifunderftandings  of  this  kind,  is 
ufually  advantageous.  But,  alas !  it 
was  the  moment  the  enemy  waited 
for. 

Peter,  on  whom,  by  the  death  qf 
his  brother,  the  whole  nominal,  as 
as  well  as  real  imperial  power  had 
devolved,  was  inftigated  by  Lefort  to 
difpatch  a,  courier  to  Leon  Narelkin, 
his  uncle,  with  orders  for  him  to 
fhut  np  the  Emprefs  Eudoxia  in  a 
convent ;  and  to  fulfill  this  his  plea- 
fure"  without  delay,  being  refolved 
never  to  quit  the  camp,  or  return  to 
Mofeow,  till  thefe  orders  were  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Thus  then  ftie  defeended  from  her 
throne ;  and  without  a  murmur  at 
this  ftrange  procedure,  ihe  was  con- 
du<5led  to  the  monaftery  of  Saltulky, 
about  30  miles  from  Mofeow ;  where, 
after  changing  the  diadem  for  the 
religious  veil,  ihe  found  herfelf  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  the  vows,  under  the  or¬ 
der  of  St  Bafil ;  and  was  left  to  re-  V 
on  the  inconftancy  of  fortune ;  • 
which,  having  fir  ft  made  ufe  of  her 
charms  to  conduct  her  tO'  a  throne, 
loon  after  employed  her  jealoufy  to 
bury  her  in  a  convent. 

Peter  was  no  fooner  rid  of  a  wife 
who  was  a  reftraint  upon  his  plea¬ 
fures,  than  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  fair 
Stabodisnne.  At  this  time  the  Empe- 
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ror  was  fo  paffionately  enamoured  of  a  pcafant,  the  vaffal  of  Colonel 
Kcr,  that,  had  (he  been  inclined  to  fen.  Having  loft  her  father  and  mo- 
take  the  advantage,  he  would  infalli-  ther  when  (he  was  five  years  old,  (he 


bly  have  married  her.  Biit  we  can- 
hot  tell  how  to  account  for  this  wo- 
nian’s  invariable  averfton  to  a  dia¬ 
dem.  Ann  Moenfeh  ahfwered  with 
fo  much  indifference  to  the  Monarch’s 
prefling  fdllicitations  to  marry  him, 
that  hisjealoiify  was  alarmed.  He 


was  taken  by  the  clerk  of  the  pari(h, 
who  had  the  care  of  her  education. 
But  as  his  finances  would  not  enable 
him  to  keep  her  long,  M.  Glack  of 
Marieribourg  took  her  under  his  pro- 
tedlion.  He  Would  have  married  her, 
but  gave  her  up  to  the  folicitation^ 


grew  apprehenfive  that  the  complai-  of  ^  ferjeant  of  thegarrifon,  to  whom 
fance  (he  (lie wed  him,  was  paid  rather  fhe  was  married,  the  Very  day  when 
to  the  fovereign  than  to  the  lover ;  General  Bauer  took  the  town  by 
and  that  (he  accepted  hiS  favours  ftorm.  As  her  neW-married  huf- 
Ivithout  loving  bis  perfori.  band  Was  killed  in  the  engagement. 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  (he  became  in  one  day  a  wife,  a  wi- 
liuman  heart,  know^s  that  the  tender-  dow,  and  a  prifoner  of  war.  Bauet 
jiefs  which  meets  with  lio  return,  does  took  her  into  his  fervice.  BUt  Menzi- 
jaot  fupport  itfelf  long.  Thus  Pe-  kofl*,  looking  upon  her  with  a  more  in¬ 
ter,  continuing  unacquainted  with  terefted  eye,  got  her  into  his  pofTcfTion. 
the  fentiments  of  his  miftrefs,  the  In  this  fituation  (he  was,  when  (he 
violence  of  his  love  began  evidently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Czar;  who^ 
to  abate ;  and  he  foon  came  to  treat  more  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
her  with  indifference.  His  vifits  grew  her  mind  than  of  her  perlbn,  foon 
lefs  and  lefs  frequent,  till  at  laft  he  after  made  her  his  miftrefs. 
abandoned  her  totally.  She  appear-  Her  countenance  was  of  that  kind 
fed,  however,  to  be  under  no  diftrefs.  which  ftrikesand  pleafes  you  at  once. 
She  had  amaffed  money  enough  to  Her  manners  were  natural  and  en- 
xnake  the  fortune  of  M.  Kayferlingen,  gaging  ;  her  wit  lively  and  penetra- 
vho,  though  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  ting;  (he  was  pofTeffed,  in  (hort,  of 
from  Prufua  to  the  Czar,  thought  it  every  quality  that  was  neceflary  to 
no  difgrace  to  marry  the  miftrefs  of  render  her  miftrefs  of  a  heart  fo  lofty 
the  powerful  Monarch  atwhofe  court  as  that  of  Peter,  who,  to  the  end  of 
lie  was  entertained.  life,'preferved  the  moft  inviolable  at- 

Lefort  dying,  Alexander  Menzikoff,  tachment  to  her. 
who,  from  being  the  fan  of  a  paftry-  Such  Was  Catharine,  who,  without 
cook,  rofe  to  the  higheft  honours  of  being  able  either  to  read  or  writ^, 
the  Hate,  (bcceeded  him  in  every  de-  not  only  became  the  wife  of  the 
gree  of  favour  with  tlie  Czar.  Men-  greateft  Emperor  Ruflia  could  ever 
5zikoff,  who  l^ew  his  mailer’s  foible,  boaft,  but  continued,  after  the  death 
thought  immediately  of  confirming  of  her  hulband,  abfolute  Sovereign 
his  own  intereft,  by  finding  him  a  of  the  firft  empire  in  Europe ;  while 
tnilbrefs  who  (hould  fix  his  roving  EudOxia,  whofe  birth  and  talents 
heart.  He  call  his  eyes  on  a  female  rendered  her  acceflion  to  a  diadem  in 
prifoner,  whom  he  had  in  his  poflef-  no  refpeft  extraordinary,  deprived  of 
iion ;  .and  whofe  extraordinary  repu-  her  legal  right,  and  degraded,  with- 
tation  renders  her  origin  an  object  of  out  any  form  or  procefs  of  juftice, 
inquiry.  languilhed  under  the  debafing  veil. 

This  prifoher  was  Catherine  A-  and  low  employments  of  a  monaftery. 
ienewna.  She  was  bom  at  Rughen,  '  Happy,  notwithftanding,  had  her  mis- 
ai  town  of  Sclavonia,  near  the  lake  of  fortunes  terminated  even  thus ! '  But 
Worftheri ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  afeendant  which  Catharine  daily 
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gamed  over  the  Czar,  became  to  her 
a  foiirce  of  mifery  which  could  only 
be  exhaufted  with  her  life. 

The  favourite  miftrefs,  in  (hort, 
l^'illing  to  leave  no  obftacle  in  her 
way  to  the  throne,  abjured  the  Lu- 
therah  perfuafion,  and  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  church ;  the 
'  only  circumftance  wanting  to  effed 
her  marriage  with  the  Czar.  She 
vas  privately  married  to  him  in  1707; 
but  in  1713  the  marriage  was  pub- 
lickly  celebrated,  with  very  high 
folemnity  ;  and  this  \^as  done  prin¬ 
cipally  in  favour  of  two  'daughters 
Ihc  had  by  the  Czar ;  the  elder  of 
which  w’as  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Holftein,  and  the  other  was  the  late 
Emprefs  Elizabeth. 

I'he  ambition  of  Catherine  increa- 
fed  with  her  ne^^'  dignity,  and  finding 
that  (lie  ruled  in  the  heart  of  Peter, 

'  with  a  fway  no  lefs  defpotic  than  that 
which  he  exercifed  in  his  dominions, 
flie  thought  it  fuperfluous  to  fet 
*  bounds  to  her  defires.  From  thence 
Ihe  conceived  a  defi^i  of  excluding 
from  the  rqyal  fucceflion,  Alexis  Pe- 
trowitx,  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Eu¬ 
doxia,  ,whom  his  father  had  married, 
the  preceeding  year,  to  Charlotte 
CJhrillina  Sophia  of  Wolfenbuttle, 
filler-in  law  to  Charles  VI.  emperor 
of  Germany;  though  this  marriage 
appeared  contrary  to  the  cuftomary 
regulations  of  the  royal  marriages  of 
Ruffia.  The  objedt  of  Catherine’s 
defign  was  to  introduce  her  own 
children  to  the  imperial  fuccef- 
fion. 

Refolved  to  ruin  this  ill-fated 
prince  with  his  father,  fhe  fought,  in 
concert  with  the  favourite  MenzikofF, 
every  poffible  means  of  rendering 
him  obnoxious  to  the  emperor.  It 
was  conffantly  infinuated  to  Peter, 
that  the  manners  and  difpofition  of 
Petrowitz  were  by  ho  means  a- 
dapted  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his 
empire;  that  he  fecretly  condemn¬ 
ed  the  great  anions  which  had  ren¬ 


dered  his  father  the  admiration  of  the 
univerfe ;  and  that  he  favoured  the 
ancient  barbarous  police,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  which  formed  the  glorious  e- 
pocha  of  his  reign.-  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  were  continually  fuggefted  to 
the  Czar,  who  was  finally  told,  that, 
if  his  fon  Ihould  ever  afeend  the 
throne,  he  would  reftore  to  Sweden 
all  his  father’s  conquefts,  re-eftablifh 
the  patriarchal  fyftem,  give  back  to 
the  clergy  thofe  privileges  of  which 
they  had  made  fo  bad  a  ufe,  re-inveft 
the  monafteries  w’ith  their  revenues, 
renew  the  ufe  of  the  long  habit,  and, 
in  one  word,  reftore  every  ancient 
Ruffian  cuftom  which  it  had  coft 
his  father  fo  much  labour  to  abo- 
liffi. 

Thefe  reprefentatlons  affedfed  the 
Czar  very  fenfibly.  His  ambition 
had  been  moft  emphatically  flattered 
by  his  fuccefs  in  the  extraordinary 
changes  and  revolutions  he  had  effect 
ted.  On  the  permanency  of  thofe 
revolutions  he  depended  for  immor¬ 
tal  glory ;  and  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
their  abolition  was  to  him  infupport- 
able. 

This  was  more  than  fufficient  to 
rivet  his  averfion  to  the  prince,  whofe 
indolence,  bigotry,  and  a  certain  ful- 
lennefs  of  afpedt,  liad  always  been 
difagteeable  to  him. 

Alexis,  it  muft  be  owned,  had  ma¬ 
ny  faults,  of  which  his  enemies  might 
avail  themfelves.  He  had,  moreover, 
loft  what  little  popularity  he  might 
once  poffefs,  by  the  ckath  of  his  wife, 
which  was  generall  *mputed  to  her 
chagrin  at  his  debaucheries;  and,  by 
his  perfeverance  in  the  fame  condud, 
implicitly  giving  himfelf  up  to  his 
paffion  for  a  Finland  girl,  whofe  name 
was  Euphrofyne.  •  ^ 

Upon  the  ftrength  of  thefe  united 
circumftances,  Peter  came  to  the  re- 
folution  of  fhutting  up  his  fon  in  a 
inonaftery,  and  of  forcing  him  to 
bind  himfelf  by  the  moft  folemn  vows 
to  yield  up  his  righi  of  fucceffion  tp 
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the  throne,  in  favour  of  his  children 
by  the  fccond  marriage. 

Thefe  meafures  he  communicated 
to  fuch  of  the  council,  the  clergy, 
and  the  fenate,  as  he  knev/  to  be 
Aoft  devoted  to  him  ;  and;  abfolutc 
as  he  was,  he  met  with  no  contra¬ 
diction.  The  more  difcerning  faw, 
in  this  inftance,  the  afcendency  of 
the  wife  and  the  favourite,  and  they 
knew  too  well  their  power  to  interfere 
with  their  views.  With  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  Peter  too,  they  were  fulhcient- 
ly  acquainted.  They  knew  that  his 
intentions  could  not  be  oppofed  but 
at  the  hazard  of  life. ,  His  will  was 
habitually  become  a  law,  and,  how¬ 
ever  the  Ruffians  might,  in  their  own 
breads,  condemn  thefe  arbitrary  and 
'unjuft  proceedings^  the  mailer  only 
fpoke  to  be  applauded,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  his  fentiments  to  be  appro'- 
ved. 

Peter  himfelf  made  known  his  re- 
folutions  to  his  fon,  who  exprefied 
more  grief  than  furprife  on  the  occa- 
lion.  He  had  lix  months  allowed 
him  to  chufe  the  monallery  where 
he  was  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his 
days. 

Such  was  the.  deplorable  fituation 
of  Eudoxia’s  fon,  to  whofe  relief  ftie 
could  contribute  nothing  but  her 
tears;  but  ftie  received  fome  fmall 
confolation,  upon  hearing  that  the 
Czar  was  about  to  pafs  into  Den¬ 
mark.  Thither  he  went  to  cpncert 
with  that  crown  a  defcent  upon  Sca¬ 
nia.  Menziko||was  appointed  re¬ 
gent  in  his  al^nce,  and  his  objcdl 
was  to  place  Alexis  in  a  monallery 
where  he  could  depend  upon  the 
fupefior  as  a  creature.^  of  his 
own. 

Eudoxia  and  her  misfortunes,  and 
even  the  intereft  (he  mull  naturally 
have  taken  in  the  fate  of  her  fon, 
feemcd  hitherto  to  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten  at  court.  Shut  up  in-  her,  cell, 
and  dividing  her  hours  between  the 
folitary '  co^folations  of  prayers  and 


tears,  ftie  was  fuppofed  to  have  l6(l 
every  idea  of  worldly  connexions. 
But,  whether  the  fituation  of  her  fon 
had  put  the  languor  of  her  life  in 
motion,  or  whether  it  was  the  policy 
of  Catherine  and  the  favourite,  the 
better  to  enfurc  their  fuccefs,  the  Czar 
was  fcarcely  arrived  at  Copenhagen, 
when  he  was  informed  that  Eudoxia, 
in  her  cloiller,  carried  on  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Alexis,  her 
brother  Abraham  Lapuchin,  and 
even  with  the  princefs  Mary,  filler  to 
the  emperor.  It  was  added,  moreo¬ 
ver,  that  the  latter  had  conveyed  to 
Eudoxia  a  fecular  habit,  to  put  on 
when  file  quitted  the  veil;  that  the 
archbilhop  of  RoftofF,  even  then, 
allowed  public  prayers  to  be  put  up 
for  her  in  his  diocefe,  as  if  ftie  were 
ftill  the  lawful  and  acknowledged 
wife  of  the  fovereign.  It  was  laftly 
alTerted,  that  Eudoxia  carried  on  a 
love  intrigue  with  one  Glebow,  an 
officer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro¬ 
lloff,  and  that,  if  his  Majefty  did  not 
think  of  fome  remedy  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil,  the  confequ  ♦ices  would 
be  as  fatal  as  they  were  unavoid¬ 
able. 

Peter,  who  was  naturally  fufpici- 
ous  and  miftruftful,  was  greatly  agi¬ 
tated  by  this  news.  Unwilling  to 
quit  the  enterprife  for  w’hich  he  had 
.travelled  to  a  foreign  court,  yet ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  prince  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  might  avail  themfclves  of  his 
abfence  to  rifqiie  fome  defperate  mea» 
fure,  had  recourfe  to  diffimiilation. 
Not  doubting  but  he  coilld  gain  A- 
lexis,  if,  inftead  of  menaces,  he  of¬ 
fered  him  his  confidence,  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  replete  with  tendernefs, 
and  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  that 
he  might  lhare  in  the  glory  of  the  ex; 
pedition  he  had  undertaken,  and 
the  laurels  thaj:'  awaited  his  fuc- 
cefs.  .  \ 

Thefe  marks  of  apparent  kind- 
'nefs  were  by  no  -means  furprifing 
to  Alexis,  who  was  undoubtedly 
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acquainted,  by  thofe  who  were  In  his 
confidence,  with  the  fnare  that  was 
obvioufly  laid  for  him  In  this  letter. 
After  divers  fecret  confultations, 
therefore,  it  was  refolved  that  he 
fhould  oppofe  cunning  to  cunning. 
He  anfwered  the  letter  in  very  fub- 
miflive  and  refpe«5tful  terms,  and  pro- 
mifed,  without  delay,  to  obey  the  or¬ 
ders  it  contained.  In  Ihort,  he  fet 
off ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  reached 
the  confines  of  Courland,  than  he 
turned  to  the  left,  and  took  the  route 
for  Vienna';  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  who  ufed  every  means 
to  perfuade  him  to  take  refuge  in 
France. 

We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  means  which  Peter  ufed  to 
bring  back  his  fon,  nor  of  the  artifi¬ 
ces  which  Tolfloy,  the  privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  Romanzow,  captain  of 
^  the  guards,  employed  to  engage  the 
natural  heir  of  the  throne  ot  all  the 
Ruflias  to  rely  upon  their  word,  and 
to  quit  the  caftle  of  St  Elmo,  at  Na¬ 
ples,  which  the  emperor  had  given 
him  for  an  afylum ;  but  where,  in 
faft,  he  was  treated  as  a  prifoner  of 
Hate. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
it  w^s  after  the  Czar  had  finilhed  his 
laft  travels  through  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  France,  that  thofe  two  e-, 
miffaries  fucceeded  in  carrying  off  the 
prince;  who,  however,  would  not 
have  gone  with  them,  had  he  not  been 
induced  by  the  abfolute  promife  of 
a  pardon,  contained  in  a  letter 
which  they  brought  from  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

The  infwer  which  this  credulous 
fon  wrote  Co  his  father,  previous  to 
his  return,  affe(5ted  the  Czar;  and 
he  would  have  changed  his  defign, 
had  Hot  Menzikoff,  attentive  to  his 
movements,  contrived*  to  alter  his  dif- 
1  pofitions. 

When  Prince  Alexis  arrived  at 

(Mofeow,  he  ..was  peroiitte^  throw 


himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  it  was 
foon  after  publicly  reported,  that  the 
Czar  had,  agreeably  to  the  promife 
made  in  his  name,  confirmed  his  fon’s  . 
pardon.  But  what  was  the  furprife 
of  the  people,  when  next  morning 
the  caftle  was.  furrounded  with 
guards,  and  the  whole  garrifon  was 
under  arms. 

An  aid  de  camp,  accompanied  by 
four  fubaltern  ,  officers,  went  to 
Alexis,  demanded  his  fword,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  palace  as  a  pri-  • 
foner  of  ftate,  furrounded  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  grenadiers,  with  bayo-r 
nets  fixed.  The  monarch  attended 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  caftle,  in  the 
midft  of  his  minifters,  boyards,  and 
members  of  his  council. 

When  the  fon  appeared  before 
this  tribunal,  he  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  aiked  only  for  his  life. 
Without  making  any  anfwer,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  judge,  condiufted  him  to 
his  clofet,  and  interrogated  him  for 
fome  time.  From  thence  returning 
with  him  into  council,  he  promifed 
not  to  Ihorten  his  days,  if  he  would 
publicly  renounce  his  pretenfions  to 
the  throne  of  Mofeow.  There  being 
no  room  to  balance,  he  figned  an  aft 
of  renunciation,  which  was  ready 
prepared. 

To  render  this  aft  as  firm  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  nobility  that  were  prefent, 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Peter,  the 
fon  of  Catherine,  as  the  aftual  pre-  ^ 
fumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
auguft  affembly  thca^Jldjourned  to 
the  cathedral,  where  the  archbiihops, 
biftiops,  and  archimandrites,  in  con* 
vocation,  took  the  fame  oath. 

This  facrifice,  demanded  and  ex¬ 
torted  from  Alexis,  great  as  it  was, 
did  not  fatisfy  his  enemies.  He  was 
re-condufted  as  a  prifoner,  under  a 
ftrong  guard,  and  foon  after  removed 
to  Peterlburg.  •  There  it  .was  that 
the  Czar  formed  a  tribunal,  compo- 
ied  of  the  grandees  and  moft  refpe^- 
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bic  perfonages  of  the  country,  who, 
conformably  to  the  advice  firft  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  clergy,  declared 
him  guilty  of  capital  crimes, 
but  left  to  the  foverei^  the  power 
ef  confirming  or  annulling  their  fen- 
tttice. 

Peter  ordered  that  the  arret  of  his 
fon’s  condemnation  (hould  be  read  to 
him,  and  the  day  after,  the  unfortUr 
nate  prince  was  feized  with  dreadful 
convulfions,  which  quickly  put  an 
«nd  to  his  life. 

Among  others  whom  Alexis  had^ 
impeached,*  the  archbilhop  of  Roftoff 
was  charged  with  the  fedinflion  of 
the  unhappy  Eudoxia.  Whatever 
truth  there  might  be  in  that  charge, 
this  wicked  impoftor  confefTed,  that, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  money  from 
the  rich  and  fimple  Abraham  Lapu- 
chin,  brother  to  the  emprefs,  he  made 
her  ^licve  that  he  had  daily  vifions, 
in  which  the  Almighty  was  pleafod 
to  repeat  to  him,  that  Eudoxia 
would  foon  be  re-eftablilhed  on  the 
throne,  and  in  the  heart,  of  her  huf- 
band;  that  fhe  would,  in  procefs  of 
time,  have  twomale  children  by  him, 
and  that  the  pcrfon  who  now  occu¬ 
pied  her  place,  would  be  banifhed, 
with  lhame  and  ignominy.  The 
Czar,  dcfpotic  as  he  was,  ordered  the 
clergy  to  depofe  this  prelate,  and  as 
that  body  allcdged,  on  their  part, 
that  they  had  not  power  to  do  it,  he 
made  them  no  other  anfwer  than 
that,  having^thority  to  appoint  bi- 
fhopsjhe  hadWithority  to  diveft  them. 
This .  was  enough  ;  they  made  no 
further  difficulties,  and  the  prelate 
deprived  of  the  fuinSlion  he  had  dif- 
^aced,  was  broke  upon  the  wheel  at 
Mofcow,  together  with  the  chevalier 
Kikin,  who  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Alexis,  and  the  coadjutor 
of  his  efcape. 

‘  The  Princefs  Eudoxia  was  inter¬ 
rogated  by  torture ;  and  no  fooncr . 
did  Ihe  fee  the  dreadful  apparatus  of 
the  knout,  than/  to  avoid  it,  Iho  rea^ 


•  \ 

dily  confefled  every  fpecies  of  crimi¬ 
nality  they  were  inclined  to  lay  to  her 
charge.  She  owned  every  amorous 
intrigue  with  which  (he  "was  accufed, 
and  of  which,  to  all  appearance,  till 
that  horrible  moment,  fhe  never  had 
the  lead  idea.  Nay,  what  is  more 
particular  dill,  fhe  perfided  in  the  lad 
declaration,  and  confirmed  it,  when 
confronted  with  Glebow,  her  preten¬ 
ded  feducer. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  more  un- 
fhakeq,  and  more  devoted  to  truth, 
endured  feveral  times  the  torture  of 
the  knout,  without  the  lead  fign.  of 
terror.  He  maintained,  that  Eudoxia 
was  abfolutely  innocent,  notwith- 
danding  the  pretended  acknowledg¬ 
ments  extorted  from  her  fears  by  the 
profpeid  of  punilhment.  In  vain  he 
endured  the  mod  unheard-of  tor¬ 
tures,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  impaled.  He 
was  in  this  horrid  fituation,  when  the 
Czar  himfelf,  whom  it  mortified '  to 
fpare  Eudoxia,  came  to  conjure 
him  to  fpeak  the  truth.  But  the 
poor  mangled  expiring  body  open¬ 
ed  its  mouth  only  to '  fpit  in  his 
face,  faying,  ^  ‘  Go,  tyrant,  and  let 
me  die  in  peace  1’ 

Abraham  Lapuchin  was  at  fird 
condemned  to  be  broke  alive  on  the 
wheel,  and  afterwards  to  be  beheaded. 
But  the  moment  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  already  dained  with  the 
blood  of  proceeding  victims,  the  Czar 
again  changed  his  punifhment,  grant¬ 
ing  him  his  life,  but  ordering  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out,  that  he  Ihould 
receive  twenty  coups  de  knouts  and  be 
baniihed  to  Siberia. 

Not  fatisfied  with  thefe  horrid  in¬ 
flictions,  he  aflembled  the  Archbi- 
fliops,  the  Bifhops,  and  feveral  other 
dignified  ccclefiadics,  and  ordered 
them  to  proceed  with  the  utmod  ex- 
aCtnefs  on  the  trial  of  the  princefs  Eu¬ 
doxia,  and  to  pafs  fuch  fentence  upon 
her,  as  fhould  be  conformable  to  the 
rigour  of  the  divine  laws,  and  the 
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verity  of  churcH-difcIplIne.  Thefe  He  fecured  the  treafunr,  afTembkd 
fpiritiial  judges,  before  they  'went  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  bn  theoi 
upon  this  procefi,  declared,  that  in  tp  acknowledge  Catherine  for  theip 
quality  of  doctors  of  the  Holy  Go-  Ibvereign,  by  perfuading  them  that; 
Ipel,  their  ohjedl  was  not  .  to  feek  the  Peter  intended  her  for  his  fucceffor^ 
blood  of  a  (inner,  but  to  bring  that  This,  however,  wat  perfeiftly  the  re- 
(inner  to  true  repentance ;  and  that  verfe  of  what  could  be  collefted  frona 
the  Almighty  had  put  no  other  fworvl  the  broken  expreffions  of  the  Czar, 
in  their  hand  than  ^hat  of  hh*  hojy  and  the  little  efforts  he  made  to 
word,  write.  * 

This  peaceable  fpirit  which  now  The  fovereign  power  was  now  in-» 
feemed  to  animate  the  formidable  bo-  veiled  in  the  hands  of  Eudoxia’s  a-f 
dy,  poflibly  aihamed  of  their  fangui-  voived  and  mortal  enemy ;  who,  as  i^ 
nary  decifion  againil  the  fon,  faved  is  natural  to  the  human  heart,  muf^ 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  parent,  have  hated  that  princefs  the  more. 
She  was  neverthclefs  condemned  to  as  there  ^were  the  (Irongeft  reafons 
undergo  difcipline,  which  was  admit  why  (he  (liould  be  hated  by  her, 
niftered  in  full  chapter,  by  the  hands  .  The  unfortunate  captive  fooi^ 
of  tw'o  religious.  After  this  (he  was  found  the  fatal  effeft  of  this,  Th« 
removed  to  another  monaftery,  fitur  .Count  de  Tolftoy  had  orders  to  re- 
aied  on  the  lake  l^adoga,  move  her  to  SchlulTelburg,  and  to  cui; 

The  confeflbrs,  domeftics,  and  all  Ji^r  off  from  every  pofnbility  of  en- 
others,  in  whom  Eudoxia  was  known  terprife ;  which  charge  he  executed 
to  place  her  confidence,  were  either  with  the  utmoil  rigour, 
whipt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  Eudoxia  was  pent  up  in  a  frightful 
hangman,  or  fent  into  exile,  after  har  dungeon;  and,  that  (he  might  more 
.ring  either  their  nofes  (lit,  or  the  .lenfioly  feci  the  horrors  of  her  new 
tip  of  the  tongue  cut  off.  habitation,  all  thofe  women  and  do- 

The  monal^ry  in  which  (he  was  me  (lies  whom  (he  had  hitherto  rctaia-r 
.now  confined,  (he  found  to  be  a  pri-  ed  as  companions  ip  her  forrow,  were 
.fon,  the  horrors  of  which  made  death  ,  difmiffed:  Thefe  wefe  re-placed  by 
: abundantly  preferable.  Shewasnar-  a  fiqgle  old  female  dwarf,  very  in*? 
vowly  guarded,  in  a  dark  chamber,  firm,  and  confequently  more  trouble-f 
and  her  only  food  was  pulfe,  and  fome  than  ufefuj.  Thus  'was  the  wi- 
bread  and  water.  Nor  was  even  this  dow  of  a  mighty  emperor  reduced, 
the  period  of  her  fufferings.  After  .  in  her  own  dominions,  to  the  necefii- 
fix  months  pafTcd  in  this  difinal  fitua-  ty  of  performing  for  herfelf  the  moll 
tion,  (lie  learped  that  (he  had  yet  .  menial  offices.  Nay  even,  left  (he 
more  to  undergo.  (hould  derive  any  ||pnfolation  from 

The  bmuortal  Peter  found  that  he  religion,  the  facraipepts  of  tl^e  c}iqr94 
'U^as  fubjed  to  the  common  lot  of  were  refufed  her. 
mortality.  He  was  feized  with  a  vi-  There  is  no  doubt  but  Tolftoy, 
olent  fever,  after  the  ridiculous  feall  ,  ip  all  this  barbarity,  followed  precife- 
of  his  conclave,  which  he  celebrated  ly  tlie  diredions  of  his  miftreft,  who, 
annually,  and  died  the  eight  of  not  fatisfied  with  having  enjoyed  the 
february  ,  place  of  her  rival  during  dte  life  of 

Undetermined, at  his  death,  whom  .  Peter,  with  having  deprived  her 
J\e  Ihould  nominate  his  fucceffor,  he  fon  of  his  crown,  and  prooably  of  hi^ 
left  that  point  unfbttled  .  But  Men-  .  life,  employed  her  genius  and  invep- 
zikoff, 'wbplly  devoted  to  the  emprefs,  tion  in  nndlng  out  freft^  tQnpeoUfgp 
refolved  to  fupport  her  ot  the  tluoue.  her  captive, 
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That  the  latter  might  have  no  pof-  the  daughter  of  the  prime  mmlfter  to 
fibllity  of  communication  from  with-  the  young  monarch, 
out,  ^cry  time  the  guard  was  chan-  Thus  did  Menzikoff,  the  implaca- 
ged,  the  foldicrs  were  ftrlpped  and  ble  enemy  of  Eudoxia,  who  had 
learched,  to  fee  whether  any  had  purfued  that  princefs  and  her  family 
been  fo  audacious  as  to  convey  a  let-  with  unremitting  cruelty,  change  his 
ter  either  to  or  from  the  princefs.  principles  at  once;  and,  making  his 
The  fate  of  the  offender  was  to  be  vengeance  give  way  to  his  ambition, 
hanged  up  immediately.  became  the  inftrumcnt  of  her  delive- 

Heaven,  at  length,  beheld,  with  ranee.  Even  Menzikoff  ’  himfelf 
compaffion,  the  truly  deplorable  (late  brought  her  into  the  prefence  and 
of  the  unfortunate  Eudoxia,  and  put  fociety  of  that .  throne,  from  which 
an  end  to  her  fufferings,  by  the  he  had  |nduftrioufly  excluded  her, 
death  of  Catherine,  which  happened  .  during  the  two  preceeding  reigns, 
in' 1 72  7,  about  two  years  after  the  de-  *  After  the  new  emperor  was  pro- 
ceafe  of  the  Czar.  ,  claimed,  this  arbiter  of  the  crown 

Some  perfons  finding  the  emprefs  difpatched  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
approaching  near  her  end,  and  fear-  whom  was  his  near  relation,  to  Eu- 
ing  that  Menzikoff,  her  favourite,  doxia.  They  announced  the  fhrprifing 
would  place  one  of  her  two  daugh-  news  of  the  elevation  of  her  grand* 
ters.  (for  her  fon  was  dead)  upon  the  fon,  and  concluded  with  demanding 
throne,  ufed  every  infm nation  to  en-  her  cohfent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
gage  him  in  favour  of  the  fon  of  A-  young  emperor  with  the  daughter  of 
lexis.  The  .hope  with  which  he  was  Prince  Menzikoff. 


flattered,  of  being  able  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  new  emperor,  had 
fuch  weight  with  him,  that,  even  be- 
*forc  the  death  of  Catherine,  he  be- 

fan  to  negociate  the  affair  at  Vienna, 
V  means  of  the  Count  de  Rabutin, 


Eudoxia,  whofe  fortitude  had  fup* 
ported  her  under  the  attacks  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  defpair,  was  now  ready  to 
fink  under  the  influence  of  furprife 


an  to  negociate  the  affair  at  Vienna,  and  joy-  She  confented,  but  could 
y  means  of  the  Count  de  Rabutin,  only  etprefs  that  confent  by  a  tor- 


miniftcr  plenipotentiary  from  the  rent  of  tears  ;  and  in  that  kind  of  fi- 
e^eror'  of  Germany  at  Peterf-  « tuation,  where  a  multitude  of  fenfa- 
burg.  tions  conffitute  a  fort  of  infenfibility, 

After  Catherine  expired,  Menzikoff  this  princefs  was  taken  out  of  her 
employed  fo  effedually  the  intereft  dungeon  into  apartments  that  had 
he  had  with  the  army,  and  with  the  been  prepared  for  her  by  the  comman- 
nation  in  general,  that  he  once  more  dant  of  the  fort, 
difpofed  of  the  crown  of  all  the  Ruf-  .  When  fhe  was  fomewhat  recovered 

*  fias  ;  and  this%gain  under  the  pious  from  her  furprife,  fhe  had  no  room  to 
■  pretence  that  he  adled  merely  in  con-  doubt  the  reality  of  that  happinefs 

formity  to.  the  will  of  the  predecef-  which  fhe  had  for  a  while  confidered 

*  for.  as  an  illufion.  She  found  herfelf 

Peter  II,  grandfon  of  Eudoxia,  a  treated  as  the  mother  of  the  emperor. 

’  prince  about  twelve  years  of  age,  The  fincfl  linens  were  brought  her 
was  now  declared  Czar,  under  the  from  every  quarter,  with  other  arti- 
guardianfhip  of  Menzikoff;  who  cles  of  .drefs  and  furniture  in  propor- 
was  at  the  fame  'time  nominated  vi-  tion,  and  ten  thoufand  crowns  to 
car-general  of  the  empire,  and  ge-  provide  for  proper  exigencies.  At 
neraliffimo  of  the  army.  The  coun-  the  fame  time  gentlemen  and  'ladies  of 
cil  of  regency  did  not  lofe  a  moment  the  court,  fervants  and  equipages, 
to  the  refolutiog  of  marrying  were  difpatched  to  her*  In  ihort, 
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ihe  prlncefs,  who  from  the  obfcuniy 
of  a  convent,  had  pafTed  into  the 
horrors  of  a  dungeon,  found  herfclf 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  court, 
devoted  to  her  wlfhes.  It  was  left  to 
her  choice,  whether  (he  would  refide 
at  Petcrlburg  or  at  Mofeow.  She 
chofe  the  latter,  where  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor,  fhe  fixed  her 
houlhold  in  the  convent  des  Filles 
,  ftohUs- 

•  She  was  here  vifited  by  multitudes 
of  the  nolulity,  who  paid  their  court 
to  her,  and  gave  her  affurances  of 
their  refpedt.  She  received  their 
compliments  with  the  greater  plea- 
fure,  as  they  appeared  to  be  not  fo 
much  the  effedk  of  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  as  demonftrations  of  an  af¬ 
fection  long  reftfained  by  fear. 

However  interefting  thefe  marks  of 
public  regard  might  be,  fhe  had  a  ftill 
more  tender  pi eafure  to  enjoy, in  feeing, 
fUr  the  firft  time,  and  embracing,  her 
fovereign  in  her  grandfon.  This  in¬ 
terview  was  a  feene  that  drew  tears 
from  all  prefen t.  For  her  grand¬ 
daughter  ,Nathalia,  After  to  the 
emperor,  a  ftranger  likewife  to 
her,  was  introduced  to  her  at  the 
fame  time. 

'  Eudoxia  fainted  in  their  embraces, 
'  and  it,was  long  before*  fhe  returned 
to  herfelf.  She  continued  above  an 
hour,  her  eyes  open  and  fixed,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  utter  a  fyllable. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  efFeCl  of  '  ftrong 
paffions. 

She  had  foou  the  pleafure  of  affift- 
ing  at  her  grandfon’s  coronation,  and 
occupied  the  firft  place  among  the 
imperial  family.  She  attended  like¬ 
wife  at  the  marriage-ceremony.' 

Thus  reftored  to  all  the  rights  to 
which  her  marriage  had  entitled  her, 
a  penfion  was  afligned  her  of  6q,ooo 
roubles.  She  was  mentioned  in  the 
public  prayers  immediately  after  the 
emperor.  The  anniverfaries  of  her 
name  and  birtli-days  were  celebrated 
at  ^ourt,  and  in  all  public  places,  and 


nothing,  in  fhort,  due  to  her  high 
rank  was  omitted. 

She  lived  even  to  fee  Menzikoff,  o- 
riginally  her  inveterate  enemy,  plun¬ 
ged  from  his  high  ftation  into  the 
depth  of  ruin  and  difgrace ;  but  had 
too  much  elevation  of  foul  to  find  a- 
ny  fatisfaCtion  in  this  event. 

Without  officioufly  contributing  to 
the  misfortunes  even  of  her  enemies^ 
fhe  enjoyed  the  decline  of  life  in  eafe 
and  ferenity ;  but  fated,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  to  tafte  of  no  unembittered 
pleafure,  fhe  had  hardly  feen  her 
grandfon  eighteen  months  upon  the 
throne,  when  death  prematurely  de¬ 
prived  her  of  the  princefs  Nathalia, 
and  fome  weeks  after,  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Peter  II.  who  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  in  1730. 

Her  condition  was  not  altered  by 
thefe  melancholy  events ;  but  her  fu-. 
ture  pleafure  was  buried  with  her 
two  amiable  defeendants. 

The  princefs  Ann,  who  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  treated  her  with  great 
kindnefs  and  attention;  but,  in  the 
year  1737,  fhe  fell  into  a  languid  ftate 
and  died.  Happy  !  if  the  viciflitudes 
of  this  world  had  led  her  to  feek  for 
certainty  in  the  interefts  of  ano¬ 
ther  i 

# 

The  amiable  PAIR:  ' 
By  Mrs  Chapone  ♦. 

A  Sketch  y*Two  CharaClcrs  well  known 
in  the  Polite  World. 

SIR  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are 
neither  gloomy  hypochondriacs 
nor  frantic  enthufiafts.  They  mar¬ 
ried  from  aE^ion  founded  on  long 
acquaintance  and  perfe^  efteem. 
They  therefore  enjoy  the  beft  plea- 
fures  of  the  heart  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree.  They  concur  in  a  rational 
Icheme  of  life,  which,  whilft  it  makes 
them  always  chearful  and  happy, 

*  See  in  the  lift  No.  an  account  of  the 
mifcellanies  of  this  ingeidoos  lay. 
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Renders  them  tlie  friends  of  human-  Thus  even  in  London  tJiey  coll'* 
kind  and  the  blefllng  of  all  around  trlvc, without  the  appearance  of  quar- 
them«  They  do  not  defcrt  their  fta-  rclling  with  the  world  or  of  (hutting 
tion  In  the  world,  nor  deny  them-’  themfelves  up  frorti  It,  tb  pafs  the 
fclves  the  proper  and  moderate  ufc  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  a  rea- 
of  their  large  fortune;  though  that  fonable  and  ufefnl,  as  well  as  agrees 
portion  of  it,  which  is  appropriated  able  manner.  The  reft  of  the  year 
to  the  uft  of  others,  is  that  from  they  fpend  at  their  family-feat  in  the 
\^hich  they  derive  their  higheft  gra-  countrj^,  where  the  happy  effe<fts  of 
tificatiohs.  ^hey  fpend  four  ot*  five  their  exahiple,  and  of  their  affiduous 
tnonths  of  every  year  in  London,  attention  to  the  good  of  all  around' 
Vhere  they  keep  un  an  intercourft  them,  are  ftill  mere  obfcrvable  than 
6f  hofpitality  and  civility  with  many  in  town.  Their  neighbours,  their^ 
of  the  moift  re^ftable  perfons  of  tenants,  and  the  poor,  for  many  miles 
their  oWn  or  of  higher  rank;  but  about  them,  find  in  them  a  fure  re-‘ 
bave  endeavoured  rather  at  a  feledl  fource  and  comfort  in  calamity,  and’ 
than  a  numerous  acquaintance;  and,  a  ready  alfiftancc  to  every  fcheme  of 
as  they  never  play  at  cards,  this  cn-  honeft  induftry.  The  young  are  in- 
deavotir  has' the  more  eaflly  fucceed-  flrufled  at  their  expcnce  and  under 
cd.  Three  days  in  the  week,  from  theirdireflion,  and  rendered  ufeful  at* 
the  hour  of  dinner,  are  given  up  to  the  earlieft  period  polTible;  the  aged 
this  intercourfe  with  what  may  be'  and  the  Tick  have  every  comfort  ad- 
'called  the  World.  Three  more  are'  miniftered  that  their  ftate  requires; 
ipent  in  a  family  way  with  a  few  in-  the  idle  and  deftitutc  are  kept  in  awe 
timate  friends  whole  tafte?  arc  con-^  by. vigilant  infpeflion;  the  quarrel- 
formable  to  their  own,  and  with  fome  are  brought,  by  a  fenfe  of  their 
Whom  the  book  and  working-table,  own  intefeft,  to  live  more  quietly 
iOT  fometimes  mufic,  fupply  the  ihter»-  with  their  family  and  neighbours,  and 
vals  of  ufeful  and  agreeable*  COrtVer-'  amicably  to  refer  their  difputes  to  Sir 
lation.  In  thefe  parties  their  chil-  Charles’s  decifion*  '  *  * 

dren  are  always  prefent,  and  psirtake  ‘  This  amiable  pair  are  not  lefs 
of  the  improvement  that  arifes  from*  highly  prized  by  the  genteel  families 
lucfi  fociepr,  or  from  the  well  chofen  of  their  neighbourhood,  who  are  fure ' 
pieces  which  are  read  aloud.  The  of  finding  in  their  houfe  the  moft  po- . 
Seventh  day  is  always  (pent  at  home  lite  and  chearfii!  hofpitality,  and  in 
after  the  due  attendance  on  public  them  a  fund  of  good  fenfe  and  good 
Worihtp,  and  is  peculiarly  appropria*  humour,'  with  a  conftant  difpoiition 
ted  to  the  religious  inftruiftion  of  to  promote  every  innocent  pleafurc.  • 
their  children  and  fervants,  or  to  o-  They  are  particularly  die  delight  of. 
ther  works  of  charity.  As  they  keep  all  the  young  people,  who  confidcr* 
regular  hours  and  rife  early,  and  as  them  as  their  patrons  and  their  o-. 
Lad/ Worthy  nevet  pays  or  admits  racks,  to  whom  they  always  apply 
inorning  vifits,  they  have  feveft  or  for  advice  and  afliftance  in  any  kind' 
right  hours,  in  every  day,  free  from  of  diftrcfs,  or  in  any  fcheme  of  a- 
all  interruptions  from  the  World,  in  rtiufement. 

‘which  the  cultivation  of  their  own  '  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are' 
minds  and  thofe  of  their  children,  feldoUi  without  fome  friends  in  the 
the  due  attention  to  health,  to  occo-  houfc  with  them  during  their  flay  in 
nomy,  and  to  "  the  poor,  are  carried'  the  country ;  but,  as  their  methods 
M  ia  the  doft  regtiku*  maimer.  are  known,  they  are  never  broken  in 

■  -  upou  by  their  guefts^  who  do  not  Cx- 
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rides  they  ufually  vifit  the  cottages  ©f  right  aflFedions  naturally  produce, 
of  the  labouring  poor,  vrith  all  of  Compare  their  countenances  with 
Whom  they  are  perfonally  acquaint-  thofc  of  the  wretched  flaves  of  the 
cd,  and,  by  the  fweetnefs  and  friend-  world,  who  are  hourly  complaining 
lincfs  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  by  of  fatigue,  of  liftlelTnefs,  diftaftc,  and 
their  l)eneficent  anions,  they  fo  in-  vapdurs,  and  who,  with  faded  cheeks 
lirely  polTefs  the  hearts  of  thefe  peo-  stnd  wom-but  conftltutions,  ftill  con- 
pie,  that  they  are  made  the  confidents  tinue  to  haunt  the  feenes  where  once 
of  all  their  family  grievances,  arid  their  vanity  found  gratification,  but 
the  cafuifis  to  fettle  all  their  fcniplcs  where  they  now;  meet  only  with  mor- 
of  confcience  or  difficulties  in  con-  tification  and  difgufi:.  Then  tell  me 
dutft.  By  this  method  of  converfing  which  has  chofen  the  happier  plan, 
freely  'trith  them,  they  find  out  their  admitting,  for  a  moment,  tW  no  fu- 
different  charafters  and  capacities,  ture  penalty  was  annexed  to  a  WTong 
and  often  difeover  and  ipply,  to  their  choice  ? 
own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  per- 

fon  they  diftinguilh,  talents^  which  Th  Moderate  Ambition* 
Would  other  wife  have  been  for  ever 

loft  to  the  world.  *  T  AM  ambitious  of  happinefs,  and  t 

From  this  flight  fhetch  of  their  X  believe  it  impoffibk  to  enjoy  it 
haanner  of  •  living,  can  it  be  thought  without  that  prime  bleffiag,  a  few 
that  the  pradlice  of  virtue  cofts  but  faithful  friends.  I  wifh  ratheC 
them  any  great  facrlfices  ?  Do  they  to  be  fenfible  than  fcientlfic ;  rather 
appear  to  be  the  fervants  of  a  the  Chriftian  than  the  phiJofopher. 
hardMafter?  It  is  true;  they  have  I  Would  have  ahoufe  neat  and  edm- 
not  the  amufement  of  gaming,  nor  modious ;  a  fortune  moderate,.'  but 
do  they  curfe  theirifclves  in  bittemefs  enfured ;  juft  employment  enough  to 
of  fbul  for  lofing  the  fortune  Provi»-  ‘  pt^event  indolence;  juft leifure enough  , 
dcficc  had  beftowed  upon  them:  to  prevent  too  much  employ;  no 
^cy  are  not  continually  in  public  matter,  and  but  few  fervants  ;  n||- 
pjaces,  nor  ftifled  in  crouded  affem-  therJawfuit  nor  title  ;  neither  envy 
blics  ;  nor  are  their  hours  confumed  nor  avarice.  Health  is  my.idol ;  but 
in  an  infipid  interchange  of  unmean-  I  would  rather  owe  it  to  temperance, 
ing'chat  with  hundreds  of  fine  peo^  tranquillity,  and  exercife,  than  to  me- 
ple  who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  dicinc*  I  would  hate'  chofe  only  who 
them  ;  but  then,  in  return,  the  Being  merit  hatred,  and  love  thole  only 
whom  they  fetve  indulges  them  in  who  merit  love.  For  this  world,  it  is 
the  beft  pleafures  of  love,  of  friend-  tranfitory,  and  I  would  glide  through 
ftiip,  of  parental  and  family  affedion,  it  with  ferenity.  For  the  next,  it  is 
of  divine  beneficence,  and  of  piety,  eternal ;  and  therein  alone  fhouJd  my 
which  chiefly  confifts  in  joyful  a^s  confidence  be  placed.  *  - 

of  love  and  praife;  not  to  mention 

the  delights  they  derive  from  a  tafte  Anecdotei  of  Printing. 

uncorrupted  and  ftill  alive  to  natu-  ^  t  •  a  i  i-  i.  » 

ral  pleafures,  from  the  beauties  of  AXTON  ii  conftantly  fuppofed 
nature,  and  from  cultivating  thofe  VJ  by  our  luftorians  to  have  in- 
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troducdd  pHntmg  iilto  England.  Bat 
this  fuppoiition  has  been  rendered 
doubtfiil  by  the  appearance  of  a  book 
at  Oxford,  dated  1468,  the  printer  of 
which  was  named  Frederic  Corfellis. 
Dr  Middleton  has  called  in  queilion 
the  authenticity  of  this  account,  and 
hath  urged  feveral  ingenious  and 
learned  objections  to  it>  with  the  view 
of  fupporting  Caxton’s  title  to  pre¬ 
cedency,  with  refpeCl  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  art  into  this  country. 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Corfellis 
did  indeed  p^int  at  Oxford,  in  1468, 
the  book  afcribed  to  him,  which  was 

*  entitled,  Expd/itio  Saricli  Jerontvii  in 
Simholum  Apoftokrum  ad  Papam  Lau^ 
rentium.  It  is  a  fmall  volume  of 
forty-one  leaves  in  quarto.  Never- 
thelel^  this  faCt  does  by  no  means 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  Caxton, 
who  was  the  firil  perfoh  in  England 
that  praCtifed  the  art  of  printing  with 
fuftle  typesy  and  confequently  the  firft 
who  brought  it  to  perfection ;  Where¬ 
as  Corfellis  printed  with  feparate  cut 
types  in  nvood,  being  the  only  method 
which  he  had  learnt  at  Harleim. 

The  honour  of  having  given  rife 
to  this  art  has  been  claimed  by  the 
cities  of  Harleim,  Mentz,  and  Straf- 
burgh.  And  to  each  of  thefe  cities  it 

*  may  be  afcribed  in  a  qualihed  fenfe, 
as  they  made  improvements  upon  one 
another.  But  the  real  inventor  of 
printing  was  Laurentius  of  Harleim, 

-  who  proceeded,  however,  no  farther 
than  to  feparate  nxjooden  types.  His 
firft  effay  was  about  the  year  1430, 
and  he  died  about  1440,  after 
having  printed  the  Horariuniy  the 
Speculum  Belgicumy  and  two  diftereht 
editions  of  Donatus,  Some  of  Lau- 
rentius’s  types  were  ftolen  from  him 
by  one  of  his  fervants,  John  Geinf- 
fieich  fenior,  who  became  the  firji 
printer  in  Mentz,  and  publiihed,  in 
1442,  Alixandri  Galli  tlodrinaley 
and  Petri  Hispanf  Thefe 

works  were  executed  ytix^cs^mioodcn  types ^ 
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cut  after  the  model  of  thofe  which 
he  had  ftolen.  In  I443>  Geinsfleich 
fenior  entered  into  partnerfhip  with 
Fuft,  (who  fupplied  money,)  Meiden- 
bachius,  and  others;  and,  in  I444j 
they  w^cre  joined  by  John  Geinsfleich 
junior,  who  was  diiiinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  Gutenberg,  Gutenberg,  by 
the  afliftance  of  his  brother,  Geins¬ 
fleich  the  elder,  firft  invented  cut  m* 
tal  types y  with  which  was  printed  the 
ectrli^ft  edition  of  the  Bible.  This 
edition  appeared  in  1450,  and  the 
complecting  of  it  took  up  feven  or 
eight  years%  Gutenberg  ufed  none 
but  mxioden  or  cut  metal  types. 

The  carrying  of  the  art  to  perfec¬ 
tion  was  owing  to  Peter  Schoeffer, 
.  the  fervant  and  fon-in-law  of  Fuft, 
who  invented  the  mode  of  calling  the 
types  in  matrices ;  and  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  engraver  on  copper¬ 
plates.  The  firft  ‘book  printed  with 
the  improved  types  w’as  Durand! 
Rationale y  in  1459.  More  copies  of 
the  earlieft  books  were  printed  on 
vellum  than  on  paper.  This  method, 
however^  was  foon  changed ;  and  pa^ 
per  was  introduced  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  imprelfions,  a  few  being 
.  only  printed  on  vellum y  for  cur iofi ties, 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  being  il lami¬ 
nated.  With  regard  to  the  claim  of 
Stralburgh,  it  appears,  that  Guten- 
berg  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
printing  into  that  city  before  he  join- 
.  ed  his  brother  at  Mentz  ;  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  The  firft  actual  printers 
at  Strafburgh  were  Mentelius  and 
Eggeftenius ;  and  there  is  no  certain 
.  proof  of  a  Angle  book  having  been 
printed  there,  till  after  1462,  The 
difperfion  of  the  Mentz  Printers,  in 
that  year,  occafioned  the  art  to  fpread 
rapidly  through  Europe  ;  and,  m 
1490,  it  reached  even  to  Conftanti- 
nople,* 

The  firft  Greek  printing  was  a  few 
,  fentences  of  Tally’s  Offices y  at  Meat?, 
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In  which  were  miferably  Incor-  thcfe  mighty  advantages.  The  poet 
rc<^t ;  and  the  firft  whole  Greek  book  and  the  player  emulate  each  other, 
was  the  grammar  of  Conftantine  to  charm  the  fancy ;  raife  the  exhi- 
Lafcaris,  at  Milan,  in  1476.  The  larating  laugh,  and  awaken  the  tern* 
Rman  type  was  .introduced  at  Rome,  porary  tear.  But  what  do  you  ri- 
in  1467,  and  was  foon  after  brought  dicule  in  the  extravagancies  of  o- 
to  great  perfe<5tion  in  Italy.  ^  thers,  that  is  not  in  a  degree  applica- 

The  Pfalmsy\xi  xhc.  original,  were  ble  to  yourfelves  ?  The  minutiae  of 
firft  printed  in  1477,  the  Pentateuch  difpofition  may  differ  in  different 
in  1482,  the  Prior  Prophets  in  1484,  men;  but  there  are  certain  general 
the  Pojierior  Prophets  in  i486,  the  biaffesby  which  all  men  may  be  diftin-- 
Hagiographia  in  1487,  and  the  whole  guilhed;  and  therefore,  whatever  par- 
Hebrew  text  in  one  volume,  in  1488.  ticular  folly  we  ridicule  in  others. 
The  Hebrew  text  continued  to  be  either  on  the  ftage  or  the  play-houfc, 
printed,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  the  ftage  of  life,  is  in  fadl.but 
without  marginal  Keri  or  Mafora,  laughing  at  ourfelves,  and  refle<5ljng 
The  whole  of  the  Nenn  Teflament  was  on  the  weaknefs  of.  human  nature, 
firft  publilhed  in  Hebrew,  in  1 599.  The  fenfation  of  grief  which  Garrick 
The  firft  Polyglott  work  was  print-  or  Barry  may  occafion,  when  a  king 
ed  at  Geneva,  by  Porrus,  in  1516.  fuffers  for  a  loft  kingdom,  or  a  lover 
It  was  a  Pentaglot  Pfalter,  in  He-  for  the  infidelity  of  a  miftrefs,  is  pof- 
brew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Greek,  fibly  an unjuftifiable  indulgence, when 
with  the-Latin  verfions,  Gloffes,  and  it  is  reflected  how  many  real  objeds 
Scholia.  Arabic  was  then  printed  of  mifery  hourly  challenge  our  pity, 
for  the  firft  time.  The  Compluten-  and  challenge  our  pity  in  vain, 
tian  edition  of  the  Bible,  by  Cardinal  We  readily  pronounce  thole  opir 
Ximenes,  appeared  in  1522.  A  Po-^  nions  directed  by  wifdom,  that  per- 
lyglot  •  Pentateuch  was  publifhed  at  fe6lly  Qorrefpond  with  our  own; But  = 
Conftantinople,  in  1 546,  and  ano-  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
ther,  'at  the  fame  place,  in  the  next  oppofite  notions  of  others.  *  I  am 
year.  .  .  perfuaded  you  will,  in  this  inftance, 

“  ^  and  many  others,  call  me  fingular 

I’he  Opinions  of  Mr  Bentley  the  and  uncoinmon ;  ‘but  obferve,  I  only 
ral  Philofopher  *.  mention  them  as  reafons  for  part  of 

my  objciftions  to  the  theatre,  and  that 
THEATRICAL  •  EXHIBITIONS.  £  wifh  not  to  di(ftate  to  others. 

YOU  have  opportunities  of  relax-  We  are  ft  range  fclLdeceivers ;  we 
ing  the  mind,  that  we  cannot  greedily  pafs  the  cheat  upon  oui> 
have  in  a  country  retirement  at  the  felves,  and  are  no  longer  happy  than 
wintery  feafon  of  the  year;  you  have  while  fancy  is  flattered  by  extrava- 
the  entertainment  of  the  drama  to  gant  delufions,  or. the  judgment  U 
enliven  your  evenings;  and  a'thou-  weakened  by  powerful  appeals  to  the 
fand  fpecious  devices  to  amufe  the  paffions.  Hence  we  find  both  fexes, 
fenfe,  and  engage  the  paffions  abroad,  pf  ^1|  ^ges,  all  degrees  of  fenfe,  croud- 
w*hen  home  grows  languid,  and  re-  each  night  to  the  play-houfe, 

fle<5lioti  tirefome ;  I  wilh  you  joy  of  .  The  brilliant  figures  in  the  boxes,  the 

bewitching  charms  of  mufic,  the  air 
•  This  philofopher,  who  bad  retired  from  of  delight  that  is  fpread  over  every 

the  world,  is  rcprcfcBtcd  as  in  his  fifty-third  .  feature,  the  wanton  attitudes  of  the 

year,  and  delivers  his  oracles  chiefly  to  a  Mr  o.  /r  j  _ xl* 

Fairfield,  a  geriilciijan  of  fimilar  taftc  and  fen-  ailreffes,  and  n^ny  other  adra^ious 

limentj.  -  unite,  to  call  off  the  mmd  from  m.Qre 
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rational  fpeculations,  inflame  the  bo-  verfal  \^'cslknefs  that  prevailed.  I  felt 
fomsof  youth  with  licentious  wiihes,  myfclf  growing  very  faft.into  a  kind 
and  fix  the  attention  of  grey  age  to  of  cynical  contempt  for  the  world, 
the  follies  of  pail  times,  when  they  and  withdrew  in,  time,  to  carry  a 
ftould  be  better  engaged  in  prepa-  good  natured  pity  along  wiih 
ring  for  the  happineis  oi  the  future,  me. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  youbg  man  But,  while  I  thought  at  a  diftance 
and  fond  of  romance,  the  theatre  was  of  othc^  mens  follies,  I  finccrely  felt 
my  conftant  theme,  mjr  prevailing  for  my  own.  I  felt  there  was  little 
infatuation.  The  rhaplody  of  bom-  rxK>m  for  pride  in  men;  that  our 
baft  was  power ;  the  whining  of  the  boailed  wifdom  is,  at  beft,  but  a 
lover  \vzs  charmingly  afte^mg  and  doubtful  light  ;  that  the  advan- 
pathetic ;  the  richnefs  of  their  dreffes  tages  of  education,  defigned  to  dU 
was  grandeur  in  the  extreme  ;  and  fticguilh  the  fcholar  from  the  toiling 
the  clinking  of  chaips  in  Bajazet  and  mechanic,  were  very  doubtful  prc-» 
Pierre  I  confkiered  as  the  very  pinnar  eminences  indeed.  Thai  neither  Pla- 
j:lc  of  perfe^on,  J  remember  too,  I  to,  nor  Ariftotle,  nor  Epiftetus,  nor 
Xtever  went  mlo  a  theatre  with  a  vi-  Socrates,  had  difeovered  a  ftandard 
cious  view,  nor  never  came  out  of  it  for  truth ;  and  that  moft  of  the  que- 
without  many.  The  poet  and  the  (lions  that  divided  the  fchools  had 
player  might  both  be  innocent ;  but  better  have  been  totally  negle^led. 
the  theatre,  collcftively  confidered.  That  men  of  fcience,  confidered  in  a 
the  comp2m7  and  the  glare,  fpread  natural  and  perhaps  political  light, 
the  poifpn  which  is  fo  often  fatal  to  vather  confufed  mens  minds,  than 
the  morals  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes.  mended  them;  and  .that,  in  religious 
I  remember .  the  word  follies  of  my  matters,  all  metaphyfical  dirquifid- 
life  took  their  rife  from  that  quarter ;  ons  rather  tended  to  amufe  the  cafuift, 
;md  that  the  vagrant  conne&i-  than  to  lead  the  multitude  the  right 
on,  which  fo  long  embittered  my  way. , 

days,  was 'firft  made  at  the  play-  Refjpcdling  your  politicians,  I  con- 
houfe,  fefs  to  you,  I  am  very  far  from  en^ 

tertaining  a  blind  refpefl  to  my  own 
London  Politics  and  Politip  opinions.  I  am  fcnfible  of  every 
ciANs.  *  *  .  diftjiialification  for  a  cenfor,  miftaking 

Many  are  my  objections.  Sir,  to  but  too  often  the  pride  of  prejudice 
London*  That  mart  of  wealth,  that  and  fingularicy  for  judgment  and 
feat  of  learning,  that  fcenc  of  cnlti-  .candour.  But  I  am  apt  to  conceive 
vated  'men.  The  fulnefs  of  your  your  politicians,  and  public  conten-; 
-ftrccts,  and  the  emptinefs  of  your  ders  for  facred  freedom,  are  very  of- 
churches,  equally  perplexed  me ;  and  ten  idle  dcclainiers  on  the  one  fiand, 
I  was  quite  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  and  defigning  or  difappointed  hypo- 
the  avidity  with  which  trifles  were  .  crites  on  the  other ;  and  (hall  be 
.anxioufly  purfued,  and  the  indiftc-  more  inclined  to,  credit  the  profefli- 
*  rence  and  the  contempt  with  which  ^  qns  of  public  philanthropy,  when 
.  concerns  of  the  laft  moment  were  the  duties  of  the  private  ftatlon  are 
treated.  1  witnefled  to  the  tumults  ^  more  religloufly  obferved.  1  am  a- 
of  avarice  m  the  merchant,  and  the  ware  of  what  Greek  and  Roman  cha-i 
blindnefs  of  diflipation  m  bis  clerk.  raClers  may  be  quoted,  and  that  our 
f  ihocked  at  the  vanity  of  beau-  '  owu  Britain  has  many  iliuflrious  au- 
ty,  the  infolence  of  wealth,  the  pride  thoritics  upon  record,  who  have 
pf  Eation^  fuperiority,  and  tfec  uni-  pleaded,  whp  have  bled  for  their 
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toUntry.  But  I  confefs  I  have  been  tious  freedom.  When  my  temples 
inclined  to  think  it  poflibic,  that  with  are  pillowed  on  the  cold  earth,  may 
moft,  if  not  all,  of  thefc,  a  love  of  the  coriflitution  of  England  flourifh 
fame,  that  univcrfal  paflion,  or  fome  unimpaired  for  many,  many  centuries, 
occult  mbvve  bell  known  to  them-  And  may  this  land,  to  remoteft  ge- 


felves,  has  Simulated  them  to  public  nerations,  be  diftinguilhed  for  wif- 
adls  of  national  utility,  for  which  po-  dom  and  for  virtue, 
fterity,  while  they  lhare  the  benefit, 

perpetuate  the  memory  of.  the  The  Clergy  and  Sermon i cal 
man.  Exhibitions. 

.  In  this  country,  the  moft  profligate 

private  charadler,  who  impudently  The  clergy.  Sir,  are - men,  of 

profclTes  a  liberal  love  for  public  like  paflions  and  frailties  as  ourfelvcs, 
virtue,  may  ever  depend  on  the  coun-  and  1  never  expedleJ  any  fupernatural 
tenance  and  proteclion  ot  the  people,  wifdom,  any  extraordinary  talents 
Flattered  into  a  perfuafion  of  their  from  them.  But  a  ferious  attention 
political  importance,  the  vulgar  will  to  the  internal  v/elfiire  of  their  flock, 
readily  take  the  alarm,  when  the  and  an  eameftnefs  in  inculcating  the 
meafures  of  government  are  condem-  religion  of  the  crofs,  were  the  bell 
ned,  and  a  popular  oppofition  ear-  marks  in  my  efleem  of  the  propriety^ 
•neftly  fought  for.  -of  a  clergyman’s  chani(fler.  I  con- 

The  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  are  fined  not  myfelf  tp  Paul  or  Cephas, 
cafily  fixed,  but  the  mod  difficult  to  or  Apollos,  but  conceived  the  good 
be  lhaken  ;  and  though  they  are  ever  of  many  proteffant  fe<5laries  made  up 
fo  fenfible  of  the  blelTings  of  a  mild  one  catholic  church,  however  they 
government,  which  gives  encourage-  dilfercd  in  fome  particular  points  of 
ment  to  induftry,  protetflion  to  life,  doctrine.  I  conceived  the  original 
and  fecurity  to  pofleflions,  yet  they  intention  of  the  pulpit,  was  merely 
are  eafily  perfuaded  to  fwallow  the  to  exalt  fome  decent  grave  charadler, 
grofleft  abiiurdities,  which  the  crafty  to  preach  laving  truths  with  ftridl 
leaders  of  a  wild  fadlion  arc  inclined  devotion,  and  in  a  language  that  the 
to  pafsaupon  them.  poor  and  the  unlearned  might  under- 

.  'Such  is  the  'genius  of  the  Britifli  ftand  the  way  of  falvaticn.  I  thought 
multitude,  that  open  and  difguiied  one  capital  objedlion  to  the  prieftcraft 
enemies  to  the  civil  and  religious  li-  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  fealing 
bertics  of  this  country,  may  alw^.ays  up  holy  writ  from  the  multitude  in 
avail  themfelves  of  the  ftalejargu-  an  unknov.m  tongue,  and  that  the 
ment,  vox  populi^  vox  Dei;  carefully  tranflation  of  the  Bible  promifed  to 
forgetting  that  the  fame  acclamations  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  give 
•v/hich  were  given  to  King  James  on  every  man  an  opportunity  of  jud- 
his  return  into  the  city  one  day,  were  ging  for  himfelf  in  a  concern  of  ever- 
equally  violent  in  favour  of  the  lafting  moment. 


Prince  of  Orangc^on  another. 

I  have  long  been  determined  to 
think  little  of  thefe  things.  I  am 
perfuaded  there  is  a  day  appointed  in 


Thefe,  Sir,  were  fome  of  my  crude 
notions  refpedling  the  church  and 
the  clergy.  Judge  then  what  I 
thought  of  the  refinement  of  our 


the  book  of  infinite  wifdom,  in  which  language,  and  the  poiitenefs  of  our 
Britain,  as  vrell  as  Rome,  lhall  pcrifli.  times,  to  witnefs  to  the  ftrange  fa- 
I  love  my  king ;  I  love  my  country  ;  crificc  of  fenfe  and  orthodoxy,  and 
without  being  an  enthufiaft  for  divine  zeal  and  finccrity,  which  were  fo  ge- 
pight,  of  a  public  pleader  for  licen-  nerally  made,  to  elegance  of  lan- 
VoL.III, 
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guage  and  a  poliflied  delivery.  At  I  obferved  the  evil  I  have  mentioned 
iny  time,  I  remember,  in  very  many  fpreading  very  faft,  and  promifing  to 
chapels  and  churches  about  the  me-  gain  ground  daily, 
tropolis,  common  fenfe  was  violently 

depofed,  and reigned  in  its  llcad.  Tbe  refpeClive  Pleas  of  the ^  Parent- 
VVe  had  the  climax  oi  Tuily,  iliilead  State  and  of  the  Colonies,  exa-^ 

of  tjie  great  deliverer’s  fermon  on  the  mined  and  compared  together:  And 

mount;  we  had  figure  and  metaphor,  ike  linpojpbility  of  their  making  any 

and  extrads  from  poli filed  poets;  be-  vmlual  Conceftons^  confjlently  <with 

caufe  the  language  of  bafe  filhcrmcii  their  refpefiive  Claims,  proved  asid  de* 
was  not  fo  well  adapted  to  amuje  the  monjlrated.  By  Jofiah Tucker,  Z}.Z). 

croud.  To  aroufe  ^  the  croud  !  yes.  Dean  cf  CloucejUr, 

Sir;  look  to  your  evening  ledtures,  • 
delivered  in  fpruce  wigs  and  fiarched  ^  1^! 
fcands",  and  tell  ^  me,  if  the  audience  X 
js  not  to  the  full  as  polite  as  it  is  pi-  comn 
bus ;  tell  me  if  moral  philofophy,  comn 
fuch  as  the  poor  heathen  Epidletus  colon 
taught,  is  not  all  you  hear;  and  whe-  what 
ther  that  deficient  morality  for  tliis  nally 
day  is  not  the  moll  inconfidcrable  ture 
part  ot  this  ledliire?  moth 

Where  is  fober  reafoning  ?  w’here  was,- 
are  the  bold  ajppeals  to  the  confei-  in  o 
cnees  of  callous  men?  where  is  the  groui 
honeft;  zeal  of  the  ambafiadors  of  rity  and  jurifdidlion  over  the  colonies 
heaven?  all  is  loll)  all  is  forgotten,  on  fadls and  precedents, and  on  what 
all  is  facrificed  to  found  and  pleafant  was  adlualJy  the  (late  of  things  at 
period.  Like  men  who  have  a  certain  the  firft  fettlgment  of  thefe  colonies, 
bufinefs  to  execute  in  a  certain  time,  and  during  the  whole  coiirfe  of  their 
they  lofe  all  in  Iharpening  their  tools,  growth  and  progrefs  ever  fince;  ad- 
If  a  charity  fermon  is  to  be  preach-  ding  withal,  that,  in  every  ftate  or 
ed,  how  much  is  trulled  to  a  pathetic  commonwe^ch,  ancient  and  modern, 
picture !  Deferted  orphans,  helplefs,  legal  protedion  nccelfarily  infers  the 
forlorn,  abandoned  to  the  wide  un-  duty  of  legal  obedience,  and  that 
'  charitable  world,  are  fo  many  com-  there  mull  be  in  every  government  a 
inbn-place  figures  of  rhetoric,  to  dernier  refort,  and  a  ne plus  ultra  of 
make  bid  gentlewomen  and  fimple  ruling  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
virgins  fubferi be  to  the  plate  at  the  the  colcnifis,  who  arc  all  the  difciples 
door ;  and,  as  if  chrillians  were  to  be  of  Mr  Locke,  have  recourfe  to  what 
entertained  by  a  difcourfe  in  a  church,  .  they  call  immutable  truths ;  the  ab- 
as  by  a  ledure  in  a  coffee-room>death,  ftra^  reafonings,  and  eternal  fitnef- 
hell,  judgement,  and  futurity,  are  fes  of  things ;  and,  in  Ihort,  to  fuch 
hot  touched  upon  at  all,  or  elfe  only  rights  of  human  nature,  which  they 
at  a  difiance.  I  know'  many  learned  fuppofe  to  be  unalienable  and  inde- 
rational  glorious  exceptions  to  this  feafible.  Former  laws  and  precedents 
charader.  I  know  men  who  would  carry  little  or  no  convidiion  to  peo- 
have  been  an  honour  to.  the  chrifiian  pie  who  argue  after  this  manner : 
church,  and  the  true  catholic  faith.  And  therefore  they  are  feldom  or  ne- 
ih  the  &ll  aera  of  its  mllituticn  p  but  ver  mentioaed  by  the  AP^eficaas :  Foe 


HE  firfi  thing  obfervable  in  this 
controvciiy  is*  that  there  is  no 
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fiW  thefe,  they  well  know,  would 
fbrely  make  a^amft  them.  And,  as 
to  any  claims  to  be  derived  from  re¬ 
gal  charters,  they  are  not  iafifted  up¬ 
on  as  the  main  pillars  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  (indeed,  if  thejr  were, 
filch  fnpporters  muft  fail  of  courfe ; 
becaufe,  every  charter,  granted  fole- 
Jy  by  the  King,  muft,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  fubordiaate  to 
the  fupreme  legiflatiire  both  of  King 
and  parliament.)  But  thefe  claims, 
pretended  to  be  derived  from  char¬ 
ters,  are  quoted  only  by  the  bye,  as 
,  a  kind  of  fupernumerary  proof,  and 
as  a  fort  of  analogical  reafoning,  fit 
only  for  thofc  whofe  weak  minds  can¬ 
not  digeft  arguments  of  a  fuperior 
ftrength  and  quality. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  is  plain  and 
evident, that  there  can  be  no  grounds 
for  a  compromife  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  contending  parties,’ 
for  they  hold  nothing  in  common  to 
ftand  upon  :  So  that  cither  (ide  muft 
maintain  the  whole  of  its  claim,  or 
wholly  recede  from  it.  *  You  are 
either  fubje^51§  or  not  fubjedls,*  fays 
the  Englithman  to  the  American for 
there  is  no  rnediiirn  between  depend¬ 
ence  and  independence.’ - ‘  We  are 

not  fubjedl  to  the  Englifti  govern¬ 
ment  in  any  refpeift,  againft  our  own 
free  choice  and  voluntary  confent,’ 
fays  the  American :  ‘  And  you  are 
ufurpers  in  every  aj:tempt  you  make 
to  deprive  us  of  this  innate,  inhe¬ 
rent,  and  unalienable  liberty; - 

Therefore,*  fays  the  impartial  byr 
ftander,  ‘  if  there  be  no  medium  be¬ 
tween  dependence  and  independence, 
between  ufurpation  and  a  lawful  au- 
th  ority ,  it  necelfaril  y  follows,  that  you  r 
differences  can  never  be  reconciled, 
or  adjufted.  And  you  will  have  no 
other  choice,  but  either  to  quarrel 
perpetually,  or  to  feparate  peace¬ 
ably.* 

But,  f?condIy,  we  will  fuppofe,  for 
arguments  fake,  and  bccaufe  fuch  a 
fcheuie  has  been  pfibliely  recommend¬ 


ed  ;  we  will  fuppofe,  I  fay,  tlia^ 
fome  well-wifher  to  both  countries, 
of  a  better  heart  than  head,  ftiould 
propofe  a  plan  of  reconciliation  af¬ 
ter  the  following  manner ; 

‘  Let  Great  Britain  allow  the  co¬ 
lonies  the  foie  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves ;  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
the  colonies  allow  to  Great  Britain 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their 
external  commerce :  And  then  the 
ancient  harmony  between  them  will 
be  reftored,  and  all  will  be  peace  a- 
gain,*  '  - 

Thefe  words.  It  muft  be  owned, 
look  fair,  as  far  as  they  go  :  But 
they  are  fallacious,  even  at  firft  fet- 
ting  out.  For  there  is  a  palpable 
deception  In  the  very  terms  here 
made  ufe  of,  ‘  allow  the  right;*  which 
fallacy  is  ^aflly  difeovered  by  fubfti- 
tuting  other  words  in  their  ftead. 
For  example,  let  Great  Britain  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  of  taxing  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  without  their  own  confent; 
and  then  the  Americans  will, —  what? 
renounce  the  right  of  regulating 
their  own  commerce  ?  No,  by  no 
means :  The  Americans  will  never 
make  any  fuch  renunciation.  Indeed, 
they  fay,  they  cannot ;  And  they  fay 
truly,  on  their  principles.  For,  if 
fuch  a  right  be  founded,  as  they  ex- 
preftly  declare  it  is,  in  tjie  iininuta-: 
ble  laws  of  nature,  if  it  be  unalie¬ 
nable,  unalterable,  and  indefeafible, 
it  is  irnpcffible  to  renounce  it ;  And 
every  attempt  of  this  fort  muft  be 
judged  foolifti  and  prepofterous,  null 
and  void.  Nay,  the  utmoft  which 
can  be  expelled  from  them,  according 
to  this  hypothefis,  is  what  they  de-^ 
clare  in  their  4th  refolve,  page  35. 
they  are  ready  to  do,  viz.  ‘  That, 
from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  a 
regard  to  the  mutual  interefts  of  both 
countries,  they  will  chearfuUy  confent 
to  the  operation  of  fuch  a(fts  of  par¬ 
liament  as  are  hona  fide  reftrained  to 
the  regulation  of  their  external*  com¬ 
merce.  So  that  here  you  plainly  fee| 
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that  they  ftill  maintain  their  right, 
and  the  interpretation  of  that  right ; 
only  confenting  to  fufpend  the  exer- 
cife  of  it  for  the  prefent,  on  condi¬ 
tion,  neverthelefs,  that  fuch  an  ufe 
fhall  be  made  of  this  conceffion  as 
they  lliall  approve  of.  In  (hort,  it  is 
evident,  according  to  their  ideas,  that, 
-were  you  to  allow  them  the  foie  right 
of  taxing  themfelves,  you  would 
grant  them — nothing :  Nothing,  but 
to  what  they  had  a  prior,  and  even  an 
indcfeafible  right  to  enjoy,  whether 
you  granted  it  them  or  not ;  but 
which  you  had  from  the  beginning 
very  injurioufly  attempted  to  rob 
them  of.  Whereas,  were  they  to 
allow  you  the  privilege  of  making 
a(5ls  to  regulate  their  commerce  ei¬ 
ther  by  land  or  fea,  they  would  there¬ 
by  grant  you  a  favour,  to  which,  of 
yourrelves,youhad  not  the  leaft;  claim 
or  pretenfion.  And,  confequently, 
as  this  permiffion  would  always  re¬ 
main  a  mere  afk  of  grace  and  favour 
on  their  part,  there  would  likewife 
always  exift  an  unalienable  right  of  li¬ 
miting,  circiimfcribing,  and  of  in¬ 
terpreting  it,  in  what  manner  they 
thought  proper ;  and,  at  laft,  of  to¬ 
tally  withdrawing  it,  when  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  abufed,or  perverted  to 
their  prejudice. 

Moreover,  thirdly,  granting  even 
that  Great  Britain  was  fo  ill  advifed, 
as  to  enter  into  a  compact  witli  co¬ 
lonies,  on  thefe  diftionouyable  and 
difadvantageous  terms;  granting,  I 
fay,  that  we  trufted  to  a  treaty, 
which  the  Americans  themfelves  de¬ 
clare"'  aforehand  to  be  binding  on¬ 
ly  during  Jti^d  pica  fare ;  and 
which  cannot  pcffibly  bind  their  po- 
fterity ;  ftill  it  is  to  be  inquired,  what 
cfFc^s  would  this  feeming  compro- 
mife  have  upon  the  colonies  ?  Would 
.  it  reftore  peace  ?  Would  it  produce  a 
cordial  reconciliation?  No,  by  no 
means ;  for  the  adl  of  navigation  of 
Charles  II.  and  every  other  ancient 
.  law  for  reftraifting,  aad  papnopoli- 


zing,  the  commerce  of  the  planta-. 
tions,  never  did  produce  thofe  defirc- 
able  cfleds  of  harmony  and  unanimi¬ 
ty,  which  are  now  confidently  aferU 
bed  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
real  faft  was,  and  it  is  natural  it 
Ihould  be  fo,  that  thefe  coercive 
laws  were  always  regarded  as  the 
never-failing  fource  of  difeord  and 
dillenlion  between  the  two  countries. 
Indeed  the  truth,  the  undeniable 
truth  is,  that  the  colonies  engaged, 
from  the  very  firfl  period  of  their 
exiftence,  in  all  forts  of  contraband  , 
trades,  which  they  could  pradife 
with  impunity,  or  which  they  could 
carry  on  with  any  profpeifl  of  profit. 
And  it  is  aftonilhing,  that  any  of 
their  advocates  could  be  fo  ignorant 
of  thefe  notorious  fadls,  as  even  to 
infmuate  the  conlrarv. '  But,  fince  it 
has  fo  happened,  wc  mu  ft  obferve, 
once  for  all,  that  it  appears,  from  the 
very  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  that  the  . 
colonifts  never  made  it  a  fcruple  of 
confcience  to  import  from  prohibited 
places,  and  to  export  to  them  any 
article  of  commerce  which  they 
thought  they  could  either  buy  or  fell 
to  advantage.  Hence,  therefore,  mu-^ 
tual  complaints  arofe  from  the  very 
beginning ;  thefe  increafed  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  every  day,  in  prbportion  as 
the  trade  extended.  And,  at  laft,  the 
colonifts  not  only  eluded  the  vigi¬ 
lance,  but  frequently  outbraved  the 
legal  power  of  the  mother- country. 
This  made  it  neceflary  for  the  Eng- 
lifh  legiflatuie  to  enaff  new  laws  from 
time  to  time,  in  01‘dcr  to  ftrengthen 
and  enforce  the  old  ones,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  increafeof  thefe  evils  asmuch', 
as  pofiible.  And  it  is  very  obfervahle, 
that  there  is  one  general  principle, 
which  runs  throughout  all  thefe  hnvs, 
and  diffafes  and  expands  itfeJf  more 
and  more,  according  to  the  exigen* 
cies  of  the  cafe,  viz.  ‘  That  a  jury  of 
American  fmugglers  was  not  to  be 
trufted  in  the  condemnation  of  a  * 
brothcr-fmugghr/  Hence,  therefore, 
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every  new  law  increafedj  and  extend- 
ed  the  power  of  making  an  option, 
granted  to  the  revenue-officers  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  offenders  either  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  courts 
of  admiralty  in  the  plantations,  or  in¬ 
deed  by  a  jury  in  any  other  plantation, 
if  fufficiently  diflant  from  the  fpot 
where  the  fact  was  committed.  So 
that,  in  fhort,  the  difinal  outcry  now 
raifed  by  the  congrefs,  of  having  the 
rights  of  Englilhmen  taken  from 
them,  viz.  the  right  of  being  tried 
by  a  jury  of  the  viemage ;  as  if  it 
was  the  modern  invention  of  a  pro- ' 
fligate  miniftry  and  a  dorrupt  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  is  a  grievance,  if  it  be  a  grie¬ 
vance,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred 
years  flanding.  See  particularly  22d 
and  23d  of  C.  II.  cap.  26.  §  12.  and 
13. — alfo,  25th  of  C.  II.  cap.  7. — 
and  7th  and  8th  of  Wil.III.  cap.  7.  §  7. 

Now,  if  the  Americans  were  thus 
tardy  in  their  duty  towards  their  mo¬ 
ther-country, during  their  infant-ftatc, 
and  before  they  had  learnt  eventolifp 
the  high-founding  words,  ‘  immuta¬ 
ble  laws  of  nature,  unalienable  rights, 
and  felf-cvident  propofitions  what 
are  we  to  expedf  at  prefent,  when 
they  have  added  all  the  principles  of 
refiftchce  and  revolt  to  their  former 
difobedient  praQices ;  and  when  they 
are  become,  even  through  motives  of 
confcience,  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  authority  and  jurifdiiftion  of 
Great  Britain  ?  I  a(k,  therefore,  can 
any  mortal  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  believe, 
that  an  American  jury  will,  for  the 
future,  be  more  favourable  to  the 
Engliffi  plea  of  an  exclufive  right  to, 
and  a  monopoly  of,  their  commerce, 
than  their  juries  were  in  former 
times  ?  And,  what  a  farce  would  it 
be  to  attempt  to  bring  fuch  a  caufc 
as  this  before  an  American  judicature, 
according  to  the  fentiments  and  no¬ 
tions  they  have  now  imbibed  ?  In 
fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  they  would  find  a  bill  of  in¬ 
digent  agaiaft  the  officer  for  fei- 


zing  thefe  goods,  than  againft  the 
culprit  for  importing  or  exporting 
them  contrary' to  an  Engliffi  law;  a 
law  whofe  authority  they  difclaim, 
and  whofe  penalties  they  both  deleft 
and  defpife. 

But  why  ffiould  we  labour  this  point 
any  longer?  Dr  Franklin  himfclf 
joins  his  fuffrage  to  our’s,  as  far  as 
this  point  is  concerned,  ‘  Many/ 
fays  he,  ‘  will  perhaps  be  Yurprifed 
to  fee  the  Legiflative  Authority  of 
the  Britiffi  parliament  over  the  Co¬ 
lonies  denied  in  every  inllance,  Thofe 
the  writer  informs,  that,  when  he 
began  this  piece,  he  would  probably 
have  been  lurprifed  at  fuch  ah  opi¬ 
nion  himfelf.  For  it  was  the  refiilt, 
not  the  occafion  of  his  difquifitions. 
He  entered  upen  them  with  a  view, 
and*  CApedation  of  being  able  to  trace 
feme  conftitutional  line  between  thoie 
cafes  in  which  we  (the  Americans) 
ought,  and  thofe  in  which  we  ought 
not,  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
parliament  over  us.  In  the  profecn- 
tionofhis  inquiries,  he  becamefuliy 
convinced,  that  fuch  a  line  doth  not 
exill ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  me¬ 
dium  between  ackr.owledmn? 

...  «  o  0  — 

denying  that  power  in  all  cafes.' 

Now,  after  this,  what  can  be  faid 
more  ?  And  how  can  we  think  of  a 
medium,  of  a  temperament,  of  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Mutual 
conceffions  cannot  poffibly  be  made: 
Compromifing  fchemes  are  idle  and 
vifionary  things  ;  becaufe  the  nature 
of  the  claim  on  both  fides  is  abfolutc- 
ly  fuch,  that  it  mufl  be  admitted 
whole  and  intire ;  or  be  wholly  de¬ 
nied  and  rejefted.  Therefore,  in 
fuch  a  dilemma,  what  other  fcheme 
(peaceable  fcheme  I  mean)  can  now 
remain  for  the  good  people  of  Great 
Britain  yet  to  purfuc,  but  either  to 
furrender  the  difobedient  colonies  in- 
tirely  up,  by  declaring  them  to  be  fi> 
many  free  and  independent  ftates? 
or  to  become  their  tributaries  and 
vaflkls?  I  fay,  their  tributaries. ^4 


North  America.  Again,’  are  there 
any  Jjlaces,  either  lucrative  or  ho¬ 
nourable,  important  or  influential, 
to  be  obtained  under  the  Britiih  go* 
vernment?  And  are  all  forei 


gners 

we  enjoy,  they  are  to  enjoy  in  comr  and  aliens,  even  Hanoverians,  to  be 
mon  with  us;  and  yet  to  contribute  excluded  from  fuch  polls  of  honour, 
nothing  but  what,  when,  and  how  profit,  or  extenfive  influence  ?  Very 
they  pleafe,  towards  the  vaft  cxpence  right:— But  our  dear,  independent 
of  procuring  and  fecuring  thefe  ad-  brethren  of  North-America,  are  nei* 
vantages.  We  are  to  defray  the  ther  foreigners,  nor  aliens,  nor  yet 
ch'^rges  of  fleets  and  armies,  of  forts  Hanoverians  :  They  are  the  better, 
and  fettlements,  of  cmbaflles  and  al-  part  of  our  own  felves ;  and  there- 
liances,  of  treaties  of  peace  and  com-'^  fore — they  have  a  right  to  everything, 
merce,  and  of  all  other  expenfive  Nay,  they  have  a  right  to  be  chofen 
privileges*  which  the  Englilh  enjoy  members  of  the  Britifli  parliament, 
among  foreign  nations,  and  then  and  to  fit  and  vote  for  any  fums  they 
they  (the  Americans)  are  to  reap  the  fhall  pleafe,  to  be  applied  for  the  in- 
bencfics  of  them  equally  with  our-  dependence  of  America  againft  the 
felves.  In  fhort,  we  are  to  be  the  intereft  and  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
firll  adventurers,  and thefirll drudges  Once  more;  do  we  wilh  to  encourage 
in  every  cafe;  vre  are  to  run  the  firlf  fome  advantageous  trade  with  a  fo? 
rifques,  and  to  bear  all  the  primary  reign  country;  a  country  which  a- 
expences; — and  then,  when  matters  bounds  with  raw  materials,  but  is 
are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  trade  deflitute  of  manufa<51ures  ?  Wc  mull 
has  fuccceded,  they  arc  to  commence  not  do  it,  if  fuch  a  trade  (hould  be 
our  rivals  and  competitors.  Thus,  fupppofed  to  interfere  with  the  trade 
for  example,  is  there  fome  new  and  of  the  colonies.  Are  we  neverthelefsi 
important  difeovery  to  be  made  in  convinced,  that  we  ought  to  be  at 
chymic^  procefles,  in  the  arts  of  liberty  to  buy  all  forts  of  raw  mate¬ 
dying,  (Colonring,  mining,  &c.  rials  nt  the  bed  markets,  and  the 
‘&c.  ?  Or  are  there  any  ufeful  cheapeft?  and  that  it  is  the  height  of 
machines  to  be  invented  in  the  mcr  abfurdity  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  their 
chanic  arts?  The  inventor  may  have  importation  into  Great  Britain  ?  No 
a  patent  to  reward  his  genius,  to  rer  matter  for  that :  For,  if  the  intereh 
imburfe  Jiis  cxpenccs,  and  encourage  of  the  colonies  fliould  fo  require,  that 
his  indnftry  for  fourteen  years,  if  he  is  every  thing;  that  alone  filences  all 
pleafes;  this  patent  will  hold  good  obje^flions.  And  we  mull  give  thefe 
againft  his  fellow  fubjeds  in  Great  colonifts  great  bounties  for  raifing 
Britain ; — but  will  not  fignify  a  rufti  fuch  commodities  as  might  be  im- 
againft  the  Independents  of  North-  ported  from  other  countries,  much 
America: — And,  what  is  ftill  more  better  in  quality,  much  greater  in 
provoking,  thefe  Independents  will  quantity,  and  without  any  bounties 
have  it  in  their  power  to  intice  away  at  all ;  nay,  though  thefe  countries 
his  agents  and  feryants,  after  he  has  ftiould  agree  to  take  our  own  Englilh 
been  at  the  foie  expence  and  trouble  manufaiftures  in  return, 
of  teaching  and  training  them  to  the  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  more 
bufinefs : — I  fay,  they  will  have  it  in  that  can  be  offered  relative  to  this 
their  power  to  intice  them  publicly  fubjeft.  For,  if  we  fhall  ftill  perfift 
away,  by  offering  them  rewards  in  in  careffing  our  colonies  for. putting 
pur  own  public  papers  to  .remove  tp  th^fe  incjigpiitics  dciily  upon  us ;  if 
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Wc  fubmit  to  be  fleeced, 

taxed,  and  infulted  by  them,  inftead 
of  throwing  them  off,  and  dechiring 
ourfelves  to  be  unconnedled  with,  and 
independent  of  them,  we  fhall  become 
(and  indeed  we  are  now  becoming)  a 
monument  of  the  greateft:  infatua¬ 
tion. 

7'/’^  Force  ^CoNsctENCC.  A  Mo¬ 
ral  TaU, 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  \va^ 
between  the  Imperialifls  and 
Turks,  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  Count  Bertrimelli,  a  noble 
Venetian,  who  had  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  under  the  great  Prince  Eugenej 
retired  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
Ihortly  after  married  a  lady  of  g^eat 
beauty,  rank,  and  fortune,  whofe  ex^ 
cellent  qualities  only  ferved  to  make 
her  lofs  felt  with  the  greater  feverity, 
as  Ihc  died  foon  after  the  birth  of  her 
tirft  child;  This  ftroke  plunged  the 
Count  into  a  feene  of  the  deeped  di- 
ftrefs,  and  threw  him  at'lengtli  into  a 
diforder  of  the  nervous  kind,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life  before  his 
little  fon  Rinaldo  was  tlirce  years 
old. 

The  Count  had  been  accompanied 
in  all  his  campaigns  agaiad  the  Ot¬ 
tomans  by  Ludovico,  his  brother, 
whom  he  loved  with  great  affe<dion. 
At  their  return  to  Venice,  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  privately  married  a  woman 
<if  low  birth,  a  circiimdance  which 
he  had  carefully  concealed' from  the 
Count,  who  left  him  foie  executor 
and  guardian  of  his  -child.  Ludovi¬ 
co,  though  naturally  good-temperedj 
was  eafily  influenced  by  defigning 
people,  and  infedted  with  the  vice  of 
gaming.  His  own  patrimony  he  had 
diflipaied  foon  after  his  marriage,  and 
a  little  edate  which  fell  to  him  by  the 
death  of  the  Count,  was  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  to  difeharge  the '  demands  of 
iis  creditors^  which  were  exceedingly 
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numerous,  from  his  own  attachment 
to  play,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
wife. 

Upon  his  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  young  Rinaldo’s  fortune,  he 
had  two  children,  and,  the  title  and 
edate  falling  to  him  on  the  deceafe 
of  his  nephew,  his  wife  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  thoughts  of  a  very  inhuman 
nature  againd  the  yoiing  nobleman, 
who  improved  in  mind  and  perfon  to 
fuch  an  uncommon  degree,  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  four  years  of  age,  he  was 
the  admiration  ot  all  who  faw  him. 
The  family  of  Ludovico  dill  increa- 
fed,  and  His  ladjr,  who  condantly 
wilhed  for  the  death  of  Rinaldo,  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  that  defireable  cir- 
cumdance  about  at  all  events.  She 
had  often  didantlv  hinted  her  inten- 
tion  to  her  hulbandi  who  at  fird'dart- 
ed  with  horror  at  the  dedgnj  but  was 
at  length  i  from  the  dazzling  ptofped 
of  enriching  himfelf  and  his  children,' 
prevailed  on  to  form  a  plan  for  taking 
off  the  innocent  youth. 

A  negro  Have,  who  had  long  fer- 
ved  them  with  great  fidelity,  was 
pitched  upon  to  Execute  the  dreadful 
purpofe  of  this  barbarous  pair.  Ri-^ 
naldo  hadj  ever  fince  the  death  of 
his  father,  during  the  dimmer  months, 
been  left  at  a  country-feat  belonging 
to  the  Count  near  Padua,  with  a  few 
of  his  uncle’s  domedics;  'and  that 
retirement  was  thought  a  fit  place 
for  the  accomplilhment  of  their  in¬ 
tention.  As  they  wilhed  the  circum- 
dances  to  pafs  without  fufpicion, 
they  continued  at  Venice,  after  gi¬ 
ving  the  Have  full  inttrudlions  how  to 
proceed.  This  indrument  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  on  his  arrival  at  the  cadle,  pro^ 
duced  directions  from  Ludovico  for 
taking  Rinaldo  to  Venice.  On  the 
road  he  attempted  to  drangle  him  • 
but  the  cries,  the  innocence,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  child,  all  confpired 
to  melt  the  affaflin  into  compalfion* 
and  he  found  it  impoffible  to  per- 
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levere  in  ulut  he  h;id  undertaken. 
Terrified,  however,  with  the  thougJus 
of  being  punifhed  by  Ludovico,  he 
determined  to  conceal:  the  infant,  and 
pretend  he  had  ftrinflly  executed  his. 
comraiffion.  He  therefore  prbceeded 
to  Verona,  where  he  left  the  child 
with  the  wife  of  a  peafant,  whom  he 
bad  known  many  years,  giving  her  a 
few  fequins,  and  promifing  to  .  fend 
ber  a  conftant  fupply.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  w’ith  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
Venice,  and  declared  to  his  unfeel¬ 
ing  employers,  that  he  had  deftroyed 
the  child. 

Ludovico  was  ^petrified  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  new^s.  His  wife,  however* 
endeavoured  to  rally  him  out  of  his 
apprehenfions,  and,  for  fome  time, 
their  feheme  feemed  to  be  .attended 
with  the  mofi  profperous  confequen- 
ees,  as  the  report  of  Rinaldo^s  dying 
in  coDvulfions  was  not  contradii^ed ; 
and  the  title  and  eftatc  defeended  to 
his  .t^nde.  without  oppofition.  But 
the  reflections  of  Ludovico,  upon  the 
inhumad  ftepshe  had  taken, continu¬ 
ally  produced  the  moft  acute  fenfa-» 
lions,  and  tore  his, guilty  heart. 

.  He  .continued  thus  unhappy  in  the 
tnidfl  of  affluence,  for  fome  years, 
when  his  lady  was  accidentally  over- 
tom^  in  her  carriage  near  Padua, 
and,;  befides  breaking  her  arm,  re¬ 
ceived  fo  violent  a  contufion  on  the 
bead,  that^  notwithftanding  all  the 
affiftance  of  the  healing  art,  flic  died 
a  few  weeks  after,  in  the  utmofl  ago* 
mies,  calling  upon  heaven  to  forgive 
her  for  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
Rinaldo. 

.  At'  this  period  Ludovico’s  elded 
fon  Ferdinand,  and  his  daughter  An¬ 
gelica,  a  mod  accompliflied  girl,  ha-» 
ving  been  left  at  Venice,  were  pre¬ 
vailed  on,  in‘  the  abfence  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  to  accompany  one  of  their 
friends,  on.  a  party,  .of  pleafure  in  a 
felucca,  down  the  Gulph  of  Venice 
to  St  Marino,  when  a  hurricane  .  ar- 
rifing,  they  were  driven  out  to  fea, 


and,  notwithdanding  all,  pofllble  in* 
quiry  was  made,  no  tidings  could  be 
obtained  of  them. 

The  news  of  this  difader  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ludovico,  during  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  lady’s  funeral.  0- 
verw helmed  with  grief,  he  could  not 
help  confefling  the  judice  of  provi¬ 
dence  in  the.  accumulation  of  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  depricated  Heaven  to 
terminate  them  in  the  fpeedied  man* 
ner.  His  houfe  was  filled  with 
mourning,  and  his  hours  were  paffed 
in  forrow  and  remorfe.  Corbaccio 
the  negro,  one  day  meeting  his  ma-  ] 
der  accidentally  in  the  garden,  Lu¬ 
dovico  flew  upon  him,  in  a  paroxyfm 
of  rage.  *  It  is  to  thee,  thou  cuf¬ 
fed  wretch,’  cried  he,  ‘  that  I  owe 
all  my  miferies.  [  can  bear  them  no 
longer,  and  will  this  indant  put  an 
end  to  thy  hated  life  and  my  own,* 
The  poor  wretch,  perceiving  his  ma* 
dcr’s  fword  at  his  bread,  intreated 
to  be  heard  a  few  moments,  and 
candidly  related  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings  with  rcfpedl  to  Ri* 
naldo. 

The  Count  could  hardly  give  dre* 
dit  to  the  talc.  He  made  the  negro , 
repeat  it  feveral  times,  and  experien* 
Ced*  in  the  recital,  fenfations  he  had 
long  been  a  dranger  to.  He  took 
the  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
him  a  thoufand  times  for  his  condudl: 

Fly  dirc(5ily,  faid  he,  to  Verona, 
take  my  purfe,  and  bring  me  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  what  you  have  af* 
ferted;  which  has  thrown  fuch  a 
gleam  of  comfort  on  my  mind  that 
for  the  prefent  I  have  forgot  all  my 
calamities.’ 

The  flave  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
mod  expedition  to  the  cottage  where 
he  had  left  the  young  nobleihan ;  but, 
to  his  great  mortification,  found  the 
peafant  and  his  wife  were ' removed  ' 
from  their  habitation  in  confequence  of  ^ 
the  oppreffion  of  their  landlord,  and’ 
were  gone  to  refide  in  the  Duchy  of 
farma. 
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Corbaccio,  ' unwilling  to  return  to 

•  his-mafter*  without  bearing  the  wifh- 
cd  for  intelligence,  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Jaft  mejitioned  pjace, 
and,  after  the  ftri^Veft  inquiry,  only 
difeovered  that  a  countryman;  who 
anfwercd  his  defeription,  had  been 
feen  there  fome  time  before.  With 
a  heavy  heart  the  black  turned  his 
face  to  Padua ;  but,  before  he  had 
proceeded  many  miles,  he  overtook 
a  company  of  travellers  04  the  road, 

'  among' whom  he  foon  recollected  his. 
old  acquaintance.  After  exprsffing 
his  joy  at  the  circumftance,  he  eager¬ 
ly  inquired  after  Antonio ;  for  that 
was  the  name  the  negro  had  given 
the  young  Count,  when  he  left  him  in 
the  cottage. 

The  fellow  appeared  a  good 
.  deal  confuled  upon*  this  occafjou, 
which  redoubling  the  anxFety  of  Cor- 
^  .  baccio,  he  put  fome  money  into, the 
peafant^  hand  and  entreated  him  to 
♦conceal  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  depended  on  his 
•information.  The  latter,  at  length,  ‘ 

♦  confelTed  that,  the  negro  not  keeping  ’ 

*  his  word  in  fupplying  him  and  his  “ 
'  wife  at  particular  periods  with  a 

fmall  fum  of  money  which  he  'had 
prqmjfed  to  do,  they  had  confented 
to  let  Antonio,  at  the  age  of  feyen 
years,  go  into  the  fervice  of  Lord  ‘ 

•  Wallingham,  an  Englifh  nobleman, ' 
who  was  ftriick  with  his  behaviour, 
on  feeing  him  bring  poultry  and  other 
things' into  the, Hotel,  where  he  lod¬ 
ged  in  Verona. 

Corbaccio,  accompanied  by  the 
country-man,  proceeded  to  Padua,' 
where  Ludovico  was  acquainted  with" 
the  above  particulars^  which  proved 
fome  relief  to  his  diftradted  mind. 
He  difpatchcd  an  exprefs  to  London 
to  the  nobleman  in  whofe  fervice  his 
Rinaldo  had  engaged,  and  was  not  a 
little  chagrined  to  find  Lord  Walfing-  ^ 
ham  had  been  dead  fome  time,  ^d 
that  no  one  knew  what  was  become 
of  the  Italian  youth  who  had  been 
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brought  up  in  his  family.  LudpvF 
co’s  melancholy  only  met  with  a  fliglit 
palliation  fVom  all  he  could  colledk 
relating  to  Rinaldo.  The  lofs  of  his 
wife,  and  more  particularly  his  chil¬ 
dren,  which  he  looked  on  as  ftriking 
proofs  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven » 
afflidted  him  in  fuch  a  naanner,  that 
he  determined,  as  foon  as  the  young- 
eft  and  only  child  he  had  then  left, 
arrived  at  years  of  diferetion,  to  mak^ 
his  eftate  over  to  him  and  retire  to  ^ 
Convent.  . 

Eighteen  months  had  elapfed  front 
the  time  Ferdinand  and  Angelica  had 
been  miffing,  when  letters  came  to 
Venice  that  they  were  fafely  arrived 
at  Naples,  after  having  been  taken 
by  a  Moorifli  cliebec  and  carried  into 
Algiers.  This  inrelligence  roufed 
Ludovico  from  his  defpondency,  and 
the  fight  of  hU  children  foon  after 
prodpeed  fuch  a  tumult  in  his  hofom, 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  fupport  it. 
Your  pardon,  Sir,,  faid  Ferdinand, 
throwing  himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet, 
for  the  ’  Indifcretion  I  was  guilty  of, 
in  taking  ipy  After  on  our  little  party 
in  your  abfence;  we^  have  paid  dear 
for  the  expedition ;  the  fecond  day 
after  leaving  Venice.,  a  ftorm  arpfa 
which  drove  ns  on  the  coaft  of  Tqr- 
ky,  where  we  were  fuddenly  boardj^ 
by  the  crew  of  a  corfair;  refiftence 
was  in  vain,  and,  though  I  offiered  a 
confiderable  fqm  for '  my  fitter’s  ran- 
fom,  the  moorifli ^captain  refufed  it, 
but  fleered  his  .courfe  for  Algiers, 
from  whence  I  repeatedly  wrote  an 
account  of  our  fituation  to  you,  buC 
underftood  fome  time  after  the  letters 
mifearried.  I  was  difpofed  of  to  a 
Jew ;  but  my  fitter  was  kept  by' the 
Captain,  who,  being  ftruck  with  her 
beauty,  intended  her  for  his  feraglio  ; 
avarice,  however,  overcame  his  paf^ 
Aon,  and  a  word^  young  gentleman, 
fccretary  to  the  Englifli  envoy  there, 
hearing  our  ftory,  generoufly  paid  him 
the  price  he  afleed  for  her  releafe; 
thus  prefervmg  from  yiol^doni 
b 
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and  ibon  after  obtained  my  liberty.  The  Fate  ^^y  rahn  y  :  An  Oriental  An 
<  O  Sir,  faid  Angelica,  he  is  the  b^ft  fologucn  From  Sadi,  the^  Perjitm 

of  men,  the  obligatioi^.  we  awe  him  Poet. 

are  inexpredible;  we  have  prevailed  ^  ' 

on  him  to  accompany  us  to  Venice,  A  LMET,one  of  the  an eijent  kings 
and  he  waits  below  to  pay  his.  refpedts  of  Perfia,  pillaging  his.  fubjedts 

to  my  dear  father.*  ‘  Let  me  fee  of  their  properties,  and  exercifiog 

him,’  laid  Ludovico,  ‘  and  thank  him  every  fort  of  injuftice  over  them,  o- 
as  I  oug^t  for  your  prefervation.’  .  bliged  his  people  to  abandon  their 

The  fcqretary  was  dire^y  introdu-  native  country,  and  feek  an  afylum 
ced,  when  the  old  Count  took  him  among  ftrangers.  The  kingdom  of 
in  his  arms  and  tenderly  embraced  Periia  became  a  kind  of  defert  and 
him.  In  the  courfc  of  the  converfa-  barren,  for  want  of  hands  to.  culd- 
tion,  hearing  the  ftranger  called  by'  vate  the  eardi.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
the  name  of  Walfmgoam,  Ludovi-  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies  : 
CO  was  alarmed  ;  he  eyed,  the  youth  ‘  Thofe  who  cjry  for  fuccour  in  afiliC' 
with  great  cagernefsj  and  fancied  he  don,’  fay  the  wife,  ‘  ought  to  have 
law  the  image  of  his  brother  the  de-  acquired’ friends  in  the  time  of  pro- 
ceafed  Count  Bertrimelli.  Arc  you  fperityj^  One  day,  as  this  tyrant  was 
an  EnglKkmon,  Sir,  faid  Ludovico  ?  reading  in  the  prefence  of  his  vifir. 
Not  apiblutely,  my  l^ord,  returned  the  Hlftory  of  the  Fall  of  the  King 
the  other,  only  by  adoption;  I  was  of  Duhac;,  and  the  fucceflion  of  'Fe^ 
bom’  in-  Italy,  and  carried  from  .  ri4on  to  the  royalty,  the  vifir  faid, 
thence  very  young.  By , Lord  Wal-  <  Feridon  had  neither  city,  nor  caftle, 
fingbam, »  faid  the  Count  eagerly. .  nor  treafury,  nor  foldiers,  how  has 
Yes,  my  Lord  !’  It  is  be  !  It  is  Ri-  he  then  cffefkd  this  revolution 
naldo,  cried  the  nobleman,  and.  fell  *  The  inajority  of  the  people,*  re- 
fpeechlefs  on  the  floor.  The  family  !  plied  the  king,  ‘  were  in  his  intered, 
was  impaedtately  ainrmed,  and,  when  as  you,  have  heard,'  and  offered  him 
Ludovico  recoycre'd,  he  loaded  his  the  throne.*  ‘  And,  if  royalty,  is  to  be 
Idnlman  with,  coredes,  and  related  acquired  and  m^ntained  by  the  af- 
the  whole  ftory  of  his  treatment  ■with  ftftance  of  the  people,*  faid  the  vihr, 
the  utinoft  candour,*’  The  old  peafant  *  how  came  you  to  chace  away  your 
prefled  to  lee  his,  dear  child,  as  he  fubjefts  by  oppredion  ?  It  is  better  to 
called  Rinaldo;  and  he  knew  him  in-  reign  in  the  afTedions  of  your  people, 
ftantly  from  a  fear  he  had  received  than  by  an  armed  force.  A  king 
on  ]ils;'£^ehead,  on  being  attacked  in  fkould  prote^  his*  fubje^s  from  inju- 
his  childhood  by  a  , wolf.  Nothing  Rice ;  but  you  feem  to  confider  royalty 
was  known  now .  in  Ludovico’s  pa-  only  as  the  means  of  appredion.  A 
lace  but  joy  and  feflivity ;  which  was.  wolf  cannot  be  a  fbepherd.  The  king 
incrcafed  foxhe  weeks  after  by  a  mar-  who  oppredes  his  fubjeds  Taps  the 
ria^e  which  took  place  between  An-  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  may 
gehca  and  her  deliverer.  Ludovico’s  be  compared  to  the  owl,  who  delights 
wilhes  being  intircly  accoroplifhed  ;  only  in  ruins.’ 
liaving  nefigned  his  |)oiredIous  to  Ri-  This  difeourfe  difpleafed  the  tyrant, 
naldo  and, divided  hisperfonal  edate.  who,  in  his  rage,  ordered  the  vifir  to 
between,  his  fpns;  he  retired  to  a  be  beheaded, 
convent#  where  he  pa^d  the  winter.  Some  time  after,  another  branch 
of  his  (fejs  ia  the  Utnoft  Ua&quUi-  of  the  royal  family  aderted  their 
tj*  '  *  right  to  the  crown.  The  people 
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t^rbo  tad  ftcd  tbcir  'cotintry  fiipport- 
ed  the  claim,  and  that  with  fo  much 
ardour,  that  they  chafed  the  tyrant 
from  his  domimons,  and  changed 
the  line  of  fucceflion.  . 

A  king  who  knowingly  permits  in- 
juflice  may  be  fatd  to  love  his  ene¬ 


mies,  as  he  certamly  puts  himfcif  in 
their  power ;  whereas  he,  who  by 
juft  government  conciliates  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  pcople>  may  defy  the 
malice  of  hrs  opponents*  To  a  good 
king  every  fubjeS  is  a  Ibldier. 


A  poet  aad  a  ioTn'*$  praiie 
At  once  (hall  gala,  aitd  claim  tlie  bays 
While  thou,  cnthronM  ahove  the  roA, 
Wilt  (hinc  in  Bnuty's  Cram  coafcis*d : 
Nor  (hall  the  miftrcncs  of  Jove 
Such  partial  honours  diiapprove, 

£*en  Helen,  tho*  of  race  divine. 

Will  to  tby  charms  her  rank  refign. 


AS  round  ibme  neighb'ring  elm,  thf  vine 
Its  circling  branches  loves  to  iwiae ; 
As  round  the  oak,  in  many  a  mate. 

The  devious-creeping  ivy  (Irays : 

Thus  let  me  to  your  foowy  bread, 

My  dear  Neaera  i  thus,  be  prell ; 

While  i  .as  fondly  in  my  arms, 

Neaera !  claTp  thy  yielding  charms  : 

And,  with  one  ^og,  long  kifs  improve 
Our  mutual  extahes  of  love. 

Should  Ceres  pour  her  plenteous  hoard. 
Should  Bacchus  crown  the  feHive  board. 
Should  balmy  deep  luxurious  fpread 
JHis  downy  pinioos  o'er  my  head ; 

Yet  not  for  theie  my  ^ys  Td  bre^. 

For  thefe !  thy  vermil  Bps  forfuke. 

At  length  when  ruthiefs  age  denies 
A  longer  hlifs,  and  (cals  our  eyes  ; 

One  bark  (hall  waft  our  fpirks  o^cr 
United  to  the  Stygian  ihorc  :  ' 

Thep  padiog  through  a  tranficnt  night, 
WeMl  enter  food  thole  fields  of  light ; 

Vrbere,  breathing  richcA  odours  round, 

A  Tpring  eternal  paints  the  ground  : 

Where  heroes  once  in  valour  prov’d, 

And  beauteous  heroines  once  belovM, 

Again  with  mutual  pafiion  burn. 

Fed  all  their  wonted  flames  return ; 

And  now  in  fportive  mcafures  tread 
The  flow'ry  carpet  of  the  mead: 

Now  fing  the  jocund,  tuneful  tale 
Alternate, in  the  myrtle  vale  :  , 

Where  ceafclefs  Zephyrs  fan  the  glade, 
Soft-murm  ting  tbso*  the  laurel  ihade  $ 
jBcneath  whole  waving  foliage  grow, 

Tb*  vi’let  fwcet  of  purple  glow, 

The  daffodil  that  breathes  perfuoie. 

And  rofes  of  immortal  bloom  : 

Where  Earth  her  gifts  fpont^neous  yidds> 
Nor  plough>(harc  cuts  th*  unfqrrow’d  fields* 
Soon  as  we  enter  thefe  abodes 
Of  happy  fouls,  of  demi-gods : 

The  blcA  (hall  rerpe£ttul  rile. 

And  view  ns  with  admiring  eyes  $ 

Shall  feat  us  *roid  th*  immortal  throng ; 

yihcfc  I,  renowo’d  for  tender  fon^. 


VERSES  to  ibe  LADIES,  by  Lady  CHUD- 
LEIGH,  ^fondmotbtr  to  toe  frejjsat  Idaubtfs 
0/ Kingston. 

XTTIFE  and  fervant  arc  the  laro^ 


w  They  onty  differ  bt  the  name : 
For  when  that  fatal  knot  is  ty’^d. 

Which  nought  but  death  can  e'er  divide 
When  (he  the  word  obty  has  faid. 

And  man  hy  law  fiipreme  is  ma^ 

Then  all  that’s  kind  is  laid  alide,' 

And  nothing’s  left  but  Rate  and  pride* 
Fierce  as  an  caftern  prince  he  grows. 
And  all  bis  innate  rigeor  Ihows. 

Then  but  to  look,  to  laugh,  or  ipeak| 
Will  the  nuptial  contrail  break. 

Like  mutes  me  figns  alone  muA  make. 
And  never  any  freedom  cake  : 

But  (Hll  be  govern’d  by  a  nod. 

And  feat  her  hulband  its  her  god. 

Him  Itill  mull  ferve,  him  ilill  dbey. 

And  nothing  a^,  and  nothing  fay. 

But  what  her  haughty  lord  thinks  fit. 
Who  with  the  pow’r.  has  all  the  wit. 
Then  Ihun,  oh  !  (bun  that  wretched  (late. 
And  all  the  fawning  flatt’rcrs  hate. 

Value  yourfclves,  and  men  defpiie. 

You  mull  be  proud,  if  you’ll  be  wUe* 


To  thf  new  Tragedy  qf  BRAGANZA* 
Written  by  Akth\JK  Murphy, 

Spoken  by  Mr  Palm  £R. 

WHILE  in  thefe  days  of  fentiment  and 
grace. 
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And  finit  with  Kovtls^  fuU  of  maxims  erode.  If  on  his  canTafs  Nature's  coionrs  (hine. 

She,  that  was  froiick  once,  now  turns  a  Prudti  You'll  praife  the  band  that  tr^’d  the  juft  d6» 
To  her  great  end  the  tragic  Muft  afpiret,  ligii. 

At  Athens  bom,  and  faithful  to  her  fires. 

•  Th^comc  Sifter,  in.hyReric  fit  , 

You'd  fwear,  has  loR  all  memory  of  wit. 

Folly,  for  hw,  may  now  exult  on  high  ;  ’  *)  *  E  P  1 1.  O  G  U  £,  jpoken  hy  Mrs  Yatis. 

Feather'd  by  JSdicttle  no  arrowy  fly  t  .  > 

But  if  you  are  diftrefs'd,  flic's  furc  to  cry.  3  ▼  S  it  permitted,  in. this  age  lever^^ 

Sbe  that  could  jig,  and  nick-name  all  hcar'n's  X  For  female  fuftnefs  to  demand  a  tear  ? 

creatures,  ^  Js  it  allow'd,  in  fuch  cenforious  days. 

With  for  rows  not  her  own  deforms  her  fca*  For  female  virtue  to  folicit  praiCe  1  , 

tores;  Dares  manly  fenfe,  beneath  a  tender  form. 

With  dale  reflections  keeps  a  conftant  pother ;  Prefume  to  dictate,  and  afpire  to  warm  ? 


Greece  gave  her  ofie  lace,  ai^d  ihe  ma^^es  an*  May  fo  upqaturai  a  being  venture 


other ; 

So  very  pious,  and  fo  full  of  wo. 

You  well  may  bid  he>,  ‘  To  a  K’itnnerj  go' 

Not  fo  Melpomene ;  to  Nature  true. 

She  holds  her  own  great  prindple  in  view. 

Sbe,  from  the  firfl,  when  men  her  povlr'rcon- 
' .  fclif 

When  grief  and  terror  feix'd  the  tortur'd  bread,  ‘ 
She  made,  to  llrike  her  ihbral  to  the  mind, 
The  (tage,  the  great  tribunal  of  mankind. 


As  a  true  heroine,  on  the  flage  to  enter  ? 

No,  fays  a  Wit,  made  up  of  French  grimaces, 
Yet  felf-oVdaiii'-d  the  Hi^  Pritrt  of  the  (traces; 
Women  arc  play-things  for  our  idje  hours. 
Their  fouls  unflnifli'd,  and  confin'd  their 
pow'rs ; 

Loquacious,  vain,  by  flight  attentions  won. 

By  flatt'ry  gain'd,'  and  by  untruths  undone. 

Or  fliould  fome  grave  great  plan  engage  their 
minds. 


Hither  the  worthies  of  each  clime  flie  draws,  The  flrfl  caprice  can  give  it  to  the  winds  1 


Who  foonded  dates,  br  refeu'd  dying  laWs ;  ** 
Who,  in  bafe  times,  a  life  of  glory  led, 

And  for  their  Country  who  have  toil'd  or  bledi 
Hithef  they  come  ;  again  they  breathe,  they, 
live. 

And  Virtue's  meed  throhg'h  ey'iy  age  receiye^ " 
Hither  the  murderer  conies,  with  ghaflly 
mien ! 

And  the  fiend  Confeience  hunts  him  o'er  the 
fcenc. 

None  arc  exempted ;  all  mud  rc-appear; 

And  even  kings  attend  for  judgment  here ; 


And  the  chief  datefwoman  of  all  the  fex 
Grows  nervous,  if  a  fop  or  pimple  vex.  > 
Injurious  flanders ! — an  Louifa's  air 
Behold  the  exemplar  of  a  perfeCf  fair ; 

Jud,  tho'  afpiring  ;  raercitul,  tho*  brave ;  • 

Sincere,  tho'  politic ;  and  tho'  fond,  no  Have; ' 
In  danger  calm,  and  fmiling  in  fuccefs. 

But  as  lecuring  ampler  means  to  blefs. 

Nor  think,  as  Zeuxis,  for  a  faultlefs  piece, 
Cull'd  various  charms  from  various  nymphs  of 
Greece, 

Onr  Bard  has  centerM  in  one  beauteou.«  wholei 


^lerc  find  the  day,  when  they  their  pow'r  a*  1'he  rays  that  gleam  thro*  many  a  fep'iate  foul! 

bufe.  On  Britain  and  lerne's  fliorcs  he  law 

Js  a  feeue  furnlfli'd  to  the  ti^aric  Mufe.  The  models  of  the  fair  he  darM  to  draw ) 


Js  a  feeue  furnlfli'd  to  the  &agtc  Mufe. 

Such  is  her  art,  weaken'd  perhaps  at  length. 
And,  while  (he  aims  at  beauty,  lofing  drength. 
Oh  !  when,  refuming  all  her  native  rage. 

Shall  her  true  energy  alarm  the  Stage? 

This  night  a  bard-^^our  hopes  rhay  rife  top 

,  .  high,  ■  . 

Tis  yours  to  judge  ;“-:*tis  yours  the  caufe  to 
try).  •  ; 

This  night  a  Bard,  as  yet  unknown  to  Fame, 
Once  more,  we  hope,  will  rouxe’ the  genuine 
flame.  * 

His,  no  French  play  |>Oli(h*d,  dull  by 

rule !  ' 

Vig'roushe  comes,  and -warm  from  Shake- 
fpeare's  fchool. 

Infp5r*d  by  bhn,  he  fliews,  in  glaring  light,  ’ 
A  nation  druggling  with  tyrannic  might ; 
Oppreflion  ruihing  ob  with  giant  drides ; 

A  deep  confpiracy,  which  Virtue  guides ; 
Heroev,  for  freedom  who  date  drike  the  blow, 
A  tablature  of  honour,  guilt,  and  wo. , 


True  Virtue' in  thefc  ifles  has  fix'd  her  throne. 
And  many  a  bright  Louifa  is  our  .owo» 


To  the  M^ory  of  honeft  Capfatn  Tom  Male 
of  the  Navy,  Vfbo  died  on  (be  COaft  of  Ouine^ 


WHcther  failor  or  not,  for  one  moment 
avail ! 

Poor  Tom's  mizen-topfail  is  laid  to  the  mad. 
He'll  never  turn  out,  or  a^in  heate  the  lead  ; 
He's  now  all  a*back,  nor  will  fails  (boot  a-bead. 
He-  always  was  brifk,  and,  tho'  now  gone  to 
wreck. 

When  he  bears  the  lad  whidle,  he'll  jump  up¬ 
on  deck. 

E.  T-*- - N. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Dijcfiurfe  on  the  Torpedo^  delivered  at  the  anniverfary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Sodi* 
etyy  November  30M,  1774*  By  Sir  John  Pringle,  Baronet^  Prejident,  Pw^ 
blijhed  by  their  order.  410,  Davis,  Jj>ndon\  Creech,  Edinburgh. 

TH  E  end  of  the  laft  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  confti'tu- 
ted  the  aera  of  high  fame  of  the  Royal  Society.  Then  flouriftied  th^- 
ithmortal  Boyle,  Halley,  and  Newton ;  men  capable  to  have  made  an  illu- 
ftrious  figure  in  the*mift  cultivated  ftate  of  human  genius,'  and  in  the  moft 
enlightened  periods  of  fcience ;  but  TVho,  perhaps,  derived  additional  luftre 
from  the  compatifon  of  theit  difeoveries  with  the  ignorance  and  falfc  philo- 
fophy  which  had  overfpread  Europe  before  their  appearance.  The  fucceed- 
ing  period  has  not  been  equally  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  fociety. 
The  members,  in  our  days,  in  (lead  of  compelling,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
difeoveries,  every  impartial  philofopher  of  Europe  to  proclaim  their  praifes, 
have  been  obliged  prepofteroufly  to  become  their  own  panegyrifts,  and  to  tell 
this  callous  age,  what  opinions  it  ought  to  entertain  of  their  merit  and  pro¬ 
ductions  *4 

Several  reafons  have  co-operated  to  produce  that  languor  of  fcience  which 
at  prcl’ent  prevails.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  of  thefe  is  the  eminence  of  the 
immortal  philofophers  juft  now  mentioned,  whofe  renown  has  deftroyed  c- 
very  expedation  of  rivallhip  in  their  followers.  Perhaps  the  path  of  expe¬ 
riment,  though  more  ufeful  and  fatisfaCtory,  is  neither  fo  fplendid  nor  cap¬ 
tivating  as  the  region  of  theory  and  inveftigation.  Perhaps  the  fpirit  of 
the  royal  fociety,  like  that  of  all  others,  languifhes  in  proportion  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  inftitution ;  and,  to  revive  that  fpirit,  the  fociety  muft  be  new 
modelled.  . 

I'he  difeourfe  before  Us  cohtains  an  account  of  one  of  the  moft  uncom¬ 
mon  phaenomena  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  That  the  torpedo,  a  helplefif 
and  iqfigfiificant  fifti,  fhoifld  pofiefs  the  extraordinary  and  feemingly  magi-< 
cal  power  of  arrefting  its  prey  at  a  diftance,  without  any  apparent  means  of 
communication,  feemed  a  relation  calculated  to  amufe  the  vulgar,  but  ap¬ 
peared  fo  totally  deftitute  of  probability  as  to  afford  the  jufteft  reafon  for 
philofophical  fccpticifm.'  *  But  what  theory  would  induce  us  to  rejeCk  as  fa* 
bulous,  experience  teaches  us  to  receive  as  true.  Amidft  the  various  me¬ 
thods  by  which  animals  are  enabled  -to  provide  for  or  defend  themfclves, 
the  torpedo  is  armed  with  an  eleClrical  fluid.  It  is  able,  by  a  peculiar  con- 
ftruClion  of  its  organs,  to  accumulate  this  fluid  on  one  part  of  its  body,  while 
it  withdraw^s  it  from  another,  and  the  equilibrium  is  reftored  by  a  circuit 

•  Dr  Pricftlcy  obtained  the  CopleyaH  of  the  year  for  his  experiments  00  air. 

The  objeO  of  Sir  John  Pringle's  oration  for  that  year  was  to  pronoance  a  panegyric  on  thefe 
experiments.  Dr  Priefliey,  therefore,  could  not  do  lefs  than  return  the  fociety  and  prefident 
the  following  modeft  and  impurtial  compliments,  *  There  *  certainly  never  was  any  period 
in  which  natural  knowl^ge  made  fuch  progrefs  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  and  erpcdally  in 
this  country  *,  and  they  who  adeet  to  ibcak  -with  fuperdUous  contempt  of  the  publications  of  the 
preient  age  In  general,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  particular ^  are  only  thofe  "who  are  engaged  them- 
f elves  in  tbe  moft  trifling  of  all  literary  purfmts,  -who  are  unacquainted  vfiib  all  real  fcience^  and  arc 
ignorant  of  the  progrefs  and  prefent  ftate  of  it*  As  a  full  proof  of  thefe  ailerdons.  See,  what  ? 
The  philoibpbical  tranfa^ions,  and  Lucioa  fine  concubitu  ?  No  !  *  Sir  John  Pringle's  oration 
in  praife  of  his  own  experiments ;  a  difeourfe,*  faid  DrPrieftley,  with  much  felf-denial,  *  which, 
if  it  became  me  to  do  it^  1  would  recommend  to  the  reader  as  containing  a  jufl  and  elegant  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feveral  difeoveries  which  have  been  fuccefCvely  made  rckdng  to  tbe  fabje£t  of  th^ 
ireatife.'  . 

ag;  7*  of  fr^roduftion  to  experiments  on  air. 


fringl^s  h'ijcourfe  on  the  “Torpedo. 


Cmilar  to  that  whkh  forms  thedifchargc  of  the  Leyden  phial.  Whatever  cfea» 
tnrc  falls. within  the  fphcre  of  this  difcharge,  feels  that  fliock,  or  is  affefted 
with  that  torpor  or  numbnefs,  which  octafioas  all  the  phaeliomcna  of  this 
forprifUig  animal. 

The  following  cj^rhncnt,  made  by  Mr  Walfh,  in  prefence  of  the  academy 
of  Rochelle,  to  which  place  he  had  travelled  for  the  purpofe  of  inreftigating 
the  properties  of  this  fmgular  filh,  wiil  fefve  as  a  fpeciinen>  and  amufc  our* 
t*eaders. 

*  A  living  torpedo  was  laid  on  a  tablc>  upon  a  wet  napkin ;  round  another 
tidde  ftood  five  perfons  infuiated ;  and  two  brafs  wires,  each  thirteen  feet 
long,  were  fufpended  from  the  cieling  by  filken  firings.  One  of  the  wires 
refied  by  one  end  on  the  wet  napkin,  the  other  end  was  iihmerfcd  in  a  bafon 
full  of  water,  placed  on  a  fecond  table,  on  which  fioOd  four  other  bafons 
likewife  full  of  water.  The  firfi  perfon  put  a  finger  of  one  hand  into  the 
water  in  which  the  wire  was  immerfed^  and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  into’, 
the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  fucceifively,  till  all  the  five  perfons  communicated  with 
one  another  by  the  water  in  the  bafons.  In  the  lafi  bafon,  one  end  of  the 
fecond  wire  was  dipped,  and,  with  the  other  end,  Mr  Walfh  touched  the 
hack  of  the  torpedo,  when  the  five  perfons  felt  a  Ihock,  differing  in  nothing 
firom  that  of  the  Leyden  experinaent,  except  in  being  weaker.  Mr  Walfli, 
who  was  iK>t  in  the  circle  of  cemdudion,  felt  nothing.  This  was  feveral* 
times  fuccefiively  repeated,  even  with  eight  perfons ;  and  the  experiment  be« 
lag  related  by  M.  de  Seignette,  major  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  fecretanes 
of  the  academy  of  foiences  of  Rochelle^  and  publiibed  by  him  in  the  French 
Gazette,  the  acco]pit  becomes  the  more  authenticated.  For,  though  we 
place  fhU  confidence  in  the  candour  and  veracity  of  our  worthy  brother ;  yet^ 
m  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  evidence  mufi  be  ftrengthened  by  the  tefiimony 
of  thofe,  who,  but  for  the  fake  ot  truth  and  fcience^  were  no  ways  intereft- 
cd  in  the  matter.  We  are  therefore  the  more  obliged  to  Mr  Walfh  for  ha¬ 
ving  made  thefe  experiments  mt  in  a  comer,  but  1  may  fay,  before  the  world) 
and  in  that  very  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  M.deReaiimuri 
whofe  reputation,  as  a  philofopher,  could  notbutfuffer  fome  diminution,  ia 
proportion  to  the  credit  gained  at  this  time  by  the  fortunate  firangen 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  learned  academicians, 
fkft  at  Rochelk,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  (when  the  experiments 
became  known  there),  wasfuch  to  their  grieft,  as  (bowed  them  to  be  on  this, 
as  on  other  occafions,  the  true  loveTs  of  foience,  emulojus,  not  envious  of 
the  reputation  of  their  neighbours.^ 

This  is  the  only  experiment  related  in  the  difeourfe,  though  we  are  told» 
an  hundred  different  ones  were  made  on  the  torpedo,  in  which  the  fluid 
was  conveyed  through  different  conduflors,  as  well  as  intercepted  by  the 
iifuiai  non-conducing  fubfiances.  We  could  have  wiilied,  for  the  general 
information  and  fatisfaCion  of  the  curious,  as  the  tranfaCions  arc  not  of 
extenfive  fale,  and  the  papers  of ‘Mr  Walfh  have  not  been  fcparatcly  pu- 
blifhed,  that  the  prefident  had  condefcended  to  exhibit  a  brief  account  of 
the  mt^  remarkable  of  thefe  experiments.  We  fhould>  on  that  accoun^ 
have  reckoned  ourfelvcs  more  indebted  to  him,  though  perhaps  our  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  learning  would  have  been  Icfs,  than  for  occupying,  as  he  docs, 
almoft  the  whole  of  his  oration,  with  a  jejune  detail  of  the  reports  and  o- 
ptnions  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  this  fifh,  in  which  therf  neither  is, 
nor  could  be,  any  thing  interefting  or  fatisfaftory. 

As  a  compofition,  this  difeourfe  is  tame  and  placid;  yet  it  every  where 
very  plainly  difeovers,  that  it  is  the  produft  of  great  labour  and 
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It  Is  more  remarkable  for  the  reading  It  dliplays,  than  for  thought  or  fenti- 
ment ;  and  it  Is  more  pedantic  than  learned.  It  would  be  a  cruelty|i.haw- 
ever*  to  crltlclfe  It  too  minutely.  The  painful  cfTort  which  gave  it  birth 
‘  vas  fufRcIently  humiliating  to  its  author. 

# 

Jn  Examination  of  Dr  Rad^s  Inquiry  info  tha  Human  Mindt  on  the  Principtts.  of 
Common  Senfe ,  Dr  Beatties  B£dy  on  the  Nature  and  ImmutaWity  of  Truth  ; 
and  DrOfwald's  jlpfeal  to  Common  Senfe 9  in  behalf  of  Religtotu  By  Jofeph 
Priehley,  L,  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London^  Johnfon ;  Edinburgh^  Creech,  dec. 
[Continued  from  our  lafl\ 

OUR  author  having,  in  his  own  opinion,  configned  to  mortality  and 
forgeifulnefs  tlie  of  his  antagqnills,  whom,  in  the  wantonnefs  of 
ironical  mirth,  he  calls  a  Philofophical  Triumvirate ;  he  now  approaches 
the  fecond,  with  every  preliminary  form,  ^ind  every  mark  of  fdemnity* 
which  portends  a  ferious  and  decifive  combat.  Hence?,  we  are  favour^ 
with  another  introdu6lion,  which,  though  it  announces  our  danger,  deferves 
.  our  mod  grateful  acknowledgements  ;  for  it  informs  us,  that,  having  animad-> 
verted  fo  largely  upon  Dr  Reid’s  performance,  he  will  have  the  lefs  to  lay 
w^ith  refped  to  that  of  Dr  Beattie. 

This,  in  our  prefent  fuuation  of  mind,  was  the  mod  comfortable  inteU 
ligence  that  Dr  Prieftley  could  poilibly  communicate  ;  for  that  difpoiltioQ 
.  muft  indeed  be  ftrongiy  perverted,  which  can  delight  in  protraAing  im- 
,  meaning  garrulity,  or  groundlefs  and  impotent  inve<divc.  Our  champtoa 
for  trum  and  chriftianity,  in  the  meek  and  gentle  fpirit  of  his  office,  no 
.  fooner  enters  the  lifts,  than  he  upbraids  his  opponent  with  infolence,  dog- 
maticifm, arrogance,  and  ili-nature,  'Let  thofe  who  have  read  our  author’s 
.  former  animadverfions  upon  Dr  Reid  determine,  how  far  he  himfelf  has 
deferved  the  imputations  which  he  iafti<fts.  But,  in  beftowiag  fuch  com¬ 
pliments  with  fo  much  liberality,  he  feems  to  have  oftered  violence  to  his 
own  confcience  and  humanity.  For,  how  could  a  recantation  be  more  fair¬ 
ly  implied,  than  by  admitting,  that  *  Dr  Beattie  was  a  man  of  candour,  and 
had  written  his  book  with  the  beft  intention  in  the  world  ?’  Nay,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  the  performance  is  defigned  to  fupport  the  moft  excellent  of  alt 
caufes ;  that  it  has  already  done  fome  good,  and  may  ftill  continue  to  do 
more,  among  fuperficial  .thinkers,  who  can  rcliih  frivolous  anfwers  to  trkdat 
.  objciftions. 

From  our  former  remarks  upon  the  author’s  pretended  refutation  of  Di* 
Reid,  it  is  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not  hefitate  where  to  fix  the  charge 
.  of  fuperficial  thinking.  We  are  no  lefs  confident  than  he,  that  religion  may 
be  fupported  by  oppofing  argument  to  argument;  nor  have  any  of  thie 
gentlemen,  whofe  principles  he  calls  in  queftion,  appealed  from  the  lawful 
jucifdiiftion  of  intellect.;  but,  if  we  muft  deduce  the  foundation  of  our  faith 
from  mere  aftbeiations,  formed  upon  the  impulfe  of  fancy  or  caprice,  and 
confirmed  by  habit,  it  can  neither  be  contrary  to  reafon  nor  confcience,  to 
detach  jthofe  affociations  and  reverfe  thofe  habits.  It  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  Dr  Beattie  has  treated  his  antagonifts  with  a  degree  of 
afperity  which,  in  controverfies  of  lefs  importance,  would  have  been  un¬ 
pardonable;  but  we  muft  impute  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  , to  his  ideas  of  the 
numerous  and  momentous  confequences  which  muft  attend  the  iffue  of  thc 
difpute»  however  it  fhould  terminate. 
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Dr  Beattie  is  a  profcflbr  of  one  of  the  mofl  important  fcienccs  in  one  of 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  untverfitres  in  Great  Britain.  He  had  long  obfefved, 
with  mortification,  the  declining  ftate  of  religion  and  morality  amongft  us. 
He  beheld  books  of  avowed  fcepticilm  indifcriminately  vended,  and  faw 
their  malignant  influence  inceffantly  diffufed  from  heart. to  heart;,  with  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  ah  epidemical  infe^ion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by 
.fantafiical  apprehenfions  of  danger;  It  was  not  by*  the  anticipations  of 
evil  beheld  in  perfpe^tive  and  poffibility  alone ;  but  by  the  fenfible  havock, 
%  and  immediate  diforder  which  they  produced,  that  Dr  Beattie  felt  himfelf  ir- 
refiftibly  impelled  to  affert,  with  all  his  powers,  the  ftabillty  of  truth,,  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  the  caufe  of  God  and  m.an.  But,  left  Dr  Beattie 
\  Ihonld  fill  I  be  reckoned  fingular  and  whimfical  in  his  apprehenfions  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  fcepticifm,  we  (hall  (how,  that  the  fame  gloomy  prefagcs  were 

*  entertained  from  the  fame  eaufes,  even  by  an  academical  philofopher,  who, 
though  he  lived  a  thoufand  years  ago,  will  (till  be  rclpe^fted,  noiwithftanding 

-  his  peculiarities,  as  one  of  the  nobleft  minds  that  ever  cultivated,  taftc  and 
fcience.’  ^  Nequa  ulla  o(Hcii  praecepta  firma,  (labilia,  conjundla  naturae,  tradi 
pofiunt,  nili  aut  ab  iis,  qui  folam,  aut  ab  iis,  qui  maxime  honefiatem  propter 
fe  dicant  expetendam.  Itaque  propria  eft  ea  pracceptio  ftoicorum,  et  acade- 
micorum,  et  peripateticorum  :  (^oniam  Ariftoqis,  Pyrrhonis,  et  Herilli, 

'  jampridem  explofa  fententia  eft :  Qui  tamen  haberent  jus  fuum  difputandi 
.  de  officio,  fi  rerum  aliquem  deledum  reliquiifent,  ut  ad  officii  inventionem 

-  aditus  clTet.'  Thefe  arc  the  words  of  Cicero  •,  the  moft  profound  and  amia- 

-  blefageof  his'oro,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  period  unenlightened  by  rcve- 

*  latibn. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  mere  £ngli(h  reader,  we  (hall  tranflate  them; 
'  *  Nor  can  any  precepts  of  moral  condud  be  delivered  which  are  certain,  e- 
^  ftabli(hed,  and  founded  on  nature,  unlefs,  by  thofe  philoilBphers,  who  fay 
^  that  virtue  is  either  eligible  on  her  own  account  alone,  or,  at  lead,  that 
«  (he  is  chiefly  eligible.  The  province,  therefore,  of  inveftigating  moral 
<  obligation,  and  enjoining  moral  duties,  is  peculiar  to  the  Stoics,  Peripate-r 
**  tics,  and  Academics  only;  for  the  opinion  of  Arifto,  Pyrrho,  and  Heril- 
ius  has  been  long  ago  rejeded :  -Yet  thefe  philofophers  might  ftill  have 
'  preferved  their  full  right  xo  treat  of  moral  offices,  if  they  had  left  any  dif- 
^  crimination  in  things  upon  which  a  moral  preference  could  be  rounded,  and 
from  which  the  inveftigation  of  duty  might  begin.^ 

Such  were  the  apprehenfions  from  feepdeifm  entertained,  by  the  philofo- 

*  fffiers  of  that  age ;  and  (hall  we,  who  have  more  important  treafures  of.wif- 
ddm  to  defend,  remain  fearlefs  and  indolent,  amidft  the  n)oft  formidable  at- 

'  tempts  to  fubvert  every  truth,  which  is  inculcated  by  divine  authority,  or  in- 
terefting  to  human  nature  ?  It  is  highly  probable,  that  neither  Pyrrho,  He- 
Irillus,  nor  Arifto,  were  equal  to  the  perfons  by  whom  the  caufe  is  now  un- 
fdertaken;  yet  we  apprehend  no  danger  from  their  efforts ,  at  leaft  Dr  Prieft- 
:iey  apprehends  none ;  but  his  reafons  for  this  fecurity  may  be  afterwards  af- 
figned. 

The  method  which  he  has  purfued  in  his  animadverfions  againft  Dr  Beat- 
tie  is,  firft,  to  examine  his  general  foundation  of  truth;  and  next  that  of  par* 
'ticular  tenets.  We  have,  therefore  a  train  in  which  we  may  follow  him  rc* 
gularly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  coiirfe. 

According  to  the  plan  defeated  in  his  introdudion.  Dr  Prieftley  proceeds 
p  e^rplorc,  in  nature  and  conrequences,  the  foundation  of  truth  adapted 

*  introduction  to  his  offices* 


t)r  'Trtefitefs  Amiris  ^  Dr  jletH*'s  in<pitr/, 

()y  Dr  Be;itt!l6.  He  tells  us'^What  ^re  Icnew  befpre,^  ^at  it  is  the  fanic  coo^- 
fdnfe  t^hicli  Di*  Reid  and  6r  t)r>vald  had  formerly  mculcatcd,  a^  the 
prigiaal  ctiteriin  of  ti^utih.  This  he  imagines  t<>bc  a  fundamental  errpr  i;i 
theory;  as  the  perception  of  truth  by  (enfy,  feems  to  reader  it  arbitrary, 
t6nftittitional,  ‘ arid  relative.  He  would’ gladly,  ^therefore,  inClead  cu .  Pr 
Beattie’s  common  fenfe,  reftore,  to  its  priftine  authority,  lAr  Loclcc’s  jndg- 
raent,  which,  in  the  firft  inftance,  diflinguifhes  truth  from  falfliood,*  by  Its 
perception  of  agreement  or  ^ifagreemcnt  in  pur  Ideas.  Dr  Hartle,y,  and  ' 
nis  ingenious  pupil,  have  traced  this  perception  of  congruity  or  diffpnajujee 
to  a  foul^ce  ftiH  more  remote,  and  deduced  it  from  aflpciation.  It  has.  been 
repeatedly  fhoWn,  how  inadequate  this  caufe  riiuft  be  to  the  numbertcis  anil 
milltiform  cffeifls  which  they  Would  extort  from  it.  But,  without  aftumihg 
an  auxiliary  fo  treacherous  and  impotent,  let  us  take  the  faculty  in  qucftloq, 
as  Mr  Locke  has  left  it,  which,  however  Dr  Prieftley  may  cavil,  is  i^  mpft 
favourable  ftate  for  hispurpolk,  and  try  whether  it  will  produce  the  ends 
expelled  from  its  interpofition  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  ends  do 
riot  require  a  faculty,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  capacity  prior  in  its 
and  diftin^  in  its  province,  by  which  even  the  operations  of  Judgme^ 
iire  lieceflarily  determined^  mceffantly  corfe^ed,  arid*  ultimately  gover- 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  then>  knowledge  conCds  In  the  perceptibh  oiT.  Zr 
greeirient  or  repugnancy  between  our  ideas.  But  tHis  perceptiori  qf  rilatiou 
or  difference,  cannot  poflibly  happen  before  the  ideas, ,  between  which  it  ijs 
perceived  or  imagined  to  fubfift,  have  been  compared.,  We  demaB{l>;.thVqe* 
fore,  whether  the  mind,  in  affenting  to  intuitive  truths,  was  ever  confeious 
of  fuch  a  comparifon,  previous  to  the  deciiion  which  fhe  gives  ?  If.  the 
comparifon  was  made  whKout  her  knowledge,  What  rational  cdhclvdlon 
could  refult  from  it,  fince,  in  effefl,  it  is  no  comparifon  at  all?  If,,  on^thje 
contrary,  flie  was  fenfible  of  that  operation,  fhe  muft  cither  re^olle&i,.Qtv  ^ 
leaft,  be  able  to  inveftigate  the  manner  and  gradations  of  her  procedurq.^  Xhefe 
gradations  will  be  found  fo  many  mediums,  by  which  Intuitive  princip^s  paaj 
be  proved,  and'frorii  which  they  were  originally  concludecL  The  felf-evident 
principles,  accordingly,  which  we  now  receive  as  ultimate,  muft  be  fouaq- 
cd  on  others  iribte  felf-evldent,  within  the  reach  of  our  invcftigatldp  •  ,*but 
this  is  a  contradiflion  in  terms,  as  it  is  likewife  an  abAirdity  mfa<^.  ,  f  (i* 
whaf  medium  can  be  found,  by  which  the  impofllbflity  of  cxifting  and  not 
exifting,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  more  clearly  evinced,  than  by'its  ow^ 
intrinne  evidence  ?  Still  we  (hall  be  told,  that  the  perception  is  immediate. 
But,  however  rapid  it  may  be,  ft  yet  prefuppofe's,  and  impliej!,  tbe  real 
or  ideal  pi^efence  of  thofe  objects  between  which  the  agreemenu  or  difagrec- 
ments’  are  perceived.  , 

Is  it  then  by  his  perception  of  repugnancy  between  the  ideas  of  ertt^  arid 
non-entity,  that  every  ibdividual  of  the  hutnan  fpccies*  afcertairjs  tii  own 
exiftence  ?  Does  not  the  clear  and  pofitive  iaapreffion  that,  w  rir,?,  iqlepa- 
rably  atierid  every  other  fenfatioh  by  which  our  nature  can  be  affe^ed,  whe¬ 
ther  extei^nal  or  internal,  whether  corporeal  or  raentaH  As  we  cannot  de¬ 
rive  the  idea  of  our  own  exiftence  from  any  perception  of  it,s  difagrwmeiit 
with  non-entity;  fo  neither  can  we  deduce  that  conviiftion  which  wehayeof 
the  reality  of  any  other  exiftence  from  negative  Iburces.  For,  wc  mutf  firft 
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^now  ^hat  things  arc,  before  .ivc  can  determine^  what  they  are  not;  an^ 
ifhatever  we  may  dehy  jb/  any* thing,  cannot  lead  us  to  any  quality  which 
tnay  be  pofitively  affiriiied  of  iti  Becaufe  a  figure  is  not  fquare  or  cubical, 
wc  cannot  concludeit  tb  be  i|)herical  or  circular;  becaufe  fnow  is  not  black, 
'VecahnOt,  frior  to  fenfation  at  eiperience,  conolude  it.to  be  whitci  But, 
tis  eilftences,  whether  Ynaterial  ct*  fpiritual,  if  extrinfic  to  our  own,  can  on- 
‘lybe  jJercclved  by  theii'  poYicivc  qualities,  (d  there  mufi  be  a  power  in  our 
natilre  by  Which  the  relations  dr  diffcrericc^,  mofi  immediately  and  obvioufly 
i-efulttng  from  theft?  qualities,  are  perceived  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  with  the 
"latne  certainty  as  the  (Jualities  themfelves,  and  by  which  we  conclude,  that 
^rtibqlai*  obje^s  are  either  fufceptihle  of  particular  qualities  alone,  of 
Snaj^  ^c^lnVefled  ^th  different  attributes,  according  to  the  variety  of  caufes 
•nna  circuniftanees  Whlch*6j)erate  upon  them ;  this  power  is  unifjjrm  and  in* 
'Variable  in  jts  determinations,  when  the  Tpedia  through  which  it, perceives, 
arid  the  data^upon  which  it  proceeds,  are  agreeable  to  nature..  The  dcci- 
ilbiis  which  it  giye^  are  fo  inftantaneous,  that  the  mind  is  confeinus  of  no 
Intermediate  jCxertion  .^t Ween  her  perception  of  the  ideas  and  its  refult, 
Hence,  we  jofily  infer,  that  fhe  is  equally  paifive  in  perceiving  thengreer 
frient  or  difagreement  between  the  ideas,  as  in  perceiving  tl>e  ideas  them- 

The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  "with  judgment,  when  the  terms  concerning 
V'IikIi  tire  intelleft  is  to  decide  are -propofed,  the  mind  is  confcioiis  of 
‘teal  poertion  in  drawing  the  cqnclufion;  nay,  fhe  feels,  tliat,  without  fiich  ari 
’erertidn,  no  conelrifion  c6uld  have  been  drawn.  This  is  a  truth  fp  palpable, 
tfiHt.ali  the  logicians  fince  tbe  days  of  Ariftbrle,  have  ranked  judgment,  not 
'r^Wn^  the  feblings,  but/atnong  the  operations  of  the  mind.  They  haye  been 
fcnfiblc,*  that  the  tiild'erfihnding'Tv^s  nbt  equally  paflive  in  forming  judicial 
cpnciufioiis,  as  in  perceiving  intuitive  truths.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  when 
•the  agreement  oV  difagreement  between  two  ideas  has  been  inveftigated.by 
^ntertnediate  ideas,  the  mind  cah  no  more  refill  the  conclufion  .than  (he  can 
ceiifb  to  perceive  the  premifes  upon  which  it  is  founded.  But,  let  it  be  ob- 
itiV.edj  that  Mr  tbeke,  And  every  other  phflpfopher  who  has  inveftigatedthfc 
^bperatibris  bf  the  human  intelleift  with  fuccefs,  will  admit,  that  the  mind,  in 
"cvety  gradation'  of  her  progtefs  through  any  ferics  bf  concluftons,  can  only 
^ncqoiciicc  in  fome  felf-evident  truth.  The  a^ivity,  therefore,  of  the  underr 
^Handing  iri  all  its  dlfcUtfive  operatibns,  confifts  not  in  perceiyiug,  but  in  cx- 
^jplorTiig  what  is  tr^Ci  *  ‘ 

^  ^^  Now,-  it  is  not  ‘cafy  for  its  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  mere  pofitivC 
jpefeepdon^  whether’ of  Ideas  or  of  their  agreemerits  or  difagreements,  when 
’  it  is  trift^taricous  and  without  rcfearch,  can  differ  from  a  ferife,  unlefs  we 
‘chufe'to  reftrain  the  term  /trtfi,  and  make  it  only  fighify  the  avenues  of  cor¬ 
poreal  perception.  But  this  limitation  has  never,  to  pur  knowledge*  been 
confirmi^  by  the  fan^lion  of  philpfophcrs  in  general;  on  the  contrary,  ajl 
the  fages*  both  ancient  and  modern,  Who  have  endeavoured  to  inveftigatc 
the  origin  of  tafte  and  morality  tvith  fuccefs,  have  deduced  all  our  percep* 
'tions  of  beauty  arid  barmdny>  whether  fuggclled  by  material  or  mental  ob^- 
‘jedls,  from  internal  fettfes.  But,  according  to  Dr  Fricfiley,  if  truth  is  difeq- 
vered  by  fenfe,  it  mull  be  arbidwy,  cOnllitutional,  and  relative.^  And,  by 
what  other  faculty  in  the  human  frame  cah  truth  be  difcpvered,  which  is 
not  conffitutional  ?  Dd  not  our  judgments  as  ncceffarlly  Vefuk  from  our 
ponftitution  as  our  fenfations  ?  Can  Mr  Locke  appeal  from  the  decifionsof 
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his  judgment  to  tKbfe  of  fuperior  intelligences,  Vit]i  any  certainty,  that  tKb 
latter  will  ratify  the  former  ?  We  believe  as  fincerely  and  potently  as  D(r 
Pr!cftley,'that  truth  is  eternal,  immutable,  and  independent  upon  any  parti¬ 
cular  order  of  beings  Whatever.  Biit  this  very  j:pnvl(Si9n  is  a  part  of  bur 
conftitution,  from  which,  whenever  we  deviate,  we ;  have  no  criterion  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  fallhood;  nor  will  the  decifions  of  judgment  carry  bs  onA 
'ftep  farther  beyond  the  limits  of  thdt  conllitutiop,  than  thofe  of  fcnle. 

But  the  objeft  of  the  Dodtor’s  aftonilHment  changes;  at  one  tiadc  he  is 
forry*that  truth  Ihould  be  founded  upon  a  teftimony  fo  capricious  and  fal¬ 
lible  as  that  of  fenfe:  At  another,  if  truth  arid  falfehood  be  diftinguilKed  by 
fenfe,  he  wonders  to  find  fo  raany  errors  in  the  world.  To  obviate  this  ob- 
je<flion,  w^e  need  only  to  reply,  that  though,  in  all  the'  actions  an4  det^fmir 
nations  of  a  rational  nature,  there,muif  be  a  iaft  refort;  yet  infallibility  has 
never  been  attained  by  human  powers,  and,  if  daily  experience  proves,  that 
the  avenues  of  external  perception  are  continually  obndxlous  to  error*  arid 
fallacy,  why  fliould  the  internal  fen fes  be  fuperior  to  fuch  deceptions  ?  But^ 
if  our  criterion  of  truth  be  fufceptible  of  error  and  delpfiori/by  what  ftan- 
dard  (hall  >ve  (iorredl  its  determinations?  The  folution’is  $afy:  yoiirpay  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  corrc(51irigthe  fallacies  of  corporeal  fenfati- 
ons;  let  your  terms  be  well  uuderftood,  let  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  perceived  be  proper,  and  you  have  no  r^efafon  to  hefitatc  in  imbracing 
any  decilion  which  common  fenfe  (hall  authorifd. 

We  may  further,  remark,  that  .as,  from  its  analogy  with  other  fonfes,  ic 
is  called  a  fenfe,  fo,  from  its  uniform  and  general  influence,  ic  is  called  com- 
’inon  feqfe.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  philofophers,  to  exprefs  their 
ideas  hi  fuch  terms  as  were  commonly  underftood  apd  familiarly  ufed,  Un- 
lefs,  therefore,  Dr  Prieftley  can  (how  that  the  ufe  which  is  here  made  of  thei 
terms  common  fenfe  is  incompatible  with  their  general  and  received  accep¬ 
tation,  he  cannot  juftly  impute,  to  ^he  philofophers  whom  he  oppole?,  any 
perverfion  or  ambiguity  of  phrafeology ;  for  they  have  ufed  fuch  terms  as 
were  generally  received  and  underllood.  They  have  ufed  them  in  a  figni- 
hcation  as  fimilar  to  their  natural’meaning  as  the  genius  of  their  philofophy 
would  admit ;  and,  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  equivocal  ex^ 
preflion,  they  have. prep tfely  explained  what  they  underftood  by  commou 
tenfe,  in  defining  its  province  and  in  fpecifying  its  pbjefis.  What  remains  of 
this  fe^tion  deferves  only  negleft  and  contempt. 

Dr  Prieftley  having  examined,  and,  ^cording  to  his  own  opinloni 
lidated  the  teftimony  of,  common  fenfe,  proceeds,  in  the  fecond  feiftion,  to 
try  if,  by  crofs  queftions,  he  can  debilitate  the  teftimony  of  the  external  fen* 
fes.  But  thele  faithful  and  vigilant  centinels,  appointed  and  confecrated 
by  the  mandate  of  nature,  to  protefl  and  enlighten  the  huinan  exiftence  in 
Its  prefent  ftate^  .will  not  be  fo  eafily  contradidled.  If,  indeed,  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  fubvert  the  credibility  of  their  evidence,  it  would  be  hard  to  ^d^ 
inrthe*  whole  creation  of  God,  a  being  more  miferable,  infignifleant,  o'r 
contemptible  than  jnan.  For  the  moft  fuperficial  refleftibn  wiH  convince  us^ 
that,  fuppofmg  the  mind,  as'  Mr  Locke  fuppofes  i^  to  be  originally  a  iabuhi 
rafiy  which  mxi ft  afterwards  b^  imprelled  with  different  chara^ers  .that  are 
cither  received  from  without,  or  fornaed  by  the  mind  jtfelf;  in  confequence 
of  thdfe  Cxnefiial  impreflions:  What  will  Fallow?  If  the  imprcflions  froni 
widiorit  be  fpuribus  and  unfaithful  to  nature,  the  others  which  refult  froni 
them  the  mtifrpofitioh  of  refieflion,  except  mind  and  its  modifications  a* 
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lonC;  xnuft  ^  falfe.  The  fcience  of  geometry  has. been  univerfaily  reckoned 
'ihc  hlbft  cffcauaf  barrier  aga^inft  fcepticifm.  We  have  now  a  fenfible  figwe 
for  tne  dembnftratipn  of  a  iiia^etxiatlcai'proppficlon  cojiilru£ted  before  our 
"^yes*'  Let  our  readers  remember, .  that  it  is  hot  at  prefent  the  q.ueftipn  coji- 
ceming  the  perfedtion,  but  concerning  the  fubilftence  of  the  mediums  by 
which  the  demonflration  is  conveyed  to  our  minds.  And  we  demand,  whe¬ 
ther^  we  can  be  more  certain  of  any  one  property  rcfulting  from  the  circles, 
triangles,  or  lines  which  we  behold,  than  we  ai  e  of  the  fubfinicnce  of  thefe 
Circles;  lines,  and  triangles,  themfelves  ?  Since,  therefore,  according  to 
Locke,  fenfaiion,  by  which  he  means  external  fenfation,  and  refledlion  a* 
Ipne,  are' the  four^ces  of  all  our  ideas,  we  beg  to  know.  Where  is  truth? 
Tor,  if  the  information  of  external  fenfe  be  lalfe,'  the  dedudlions  of  reflcc- 
*ttpn  from  them  muft  likewife  be  fo.  What  then  Ihajl  w'e  do,  or  what  for- 
‘t>ear?  Nothing  is  eligible,  nothing  avoidable;  every- caufe  of  preference, 
‘every  motilpc  of  adlioh,  is  annihilated. 

;  Cloud  h^ead,  and  cver-during  dark 

^  *  Surrounds  us,  from  the  chearful  ways  of  men 


Cut  off,'  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
l^rcfented  \vitTi  a  uuiverfal  blank  ‘ 


Of  Nature's  works,  to  us  expung’d  and  ras’d. 
And  wlfdom  at  each  enirauce  quite- ihut  out. 
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Such  would  lie  the  condition  of  man,  if  the  reports  of  external  fenfe  were 
incorrigibly  fallacious ;  pr^if^we  were  not  neceffitated,  by  our  con(lftution,to 
truA  them,  when  thdreis  ho  reafon  to  qaclirou  their  fidelity;  that  is,  when 
the  fen^bie  organ  ;ind  ils  mediums  are  fuch  as  nature  intended  them  to  be, 
*Thc  fallacies  of  external  fenfe,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  cor- 
"reAed,  arc  treated  by  Dr  Beattie  with  fo  much  accuracy  and  precifion, 
that  we  dhoulii  have  been  aftoniihed  how  thefe  obf^rvations  coulilefcape  Dr 
Prieftley’s  attention,  had  we  not  recplle<Sted,  that  every  thing  in  philofophy 
which  he  himlelf  has.not  fuid  or  thought,  is,  <  a  piece  of  the  moft  folema 
trifling  which  he  ever  remembers  to  have  ieeii.’ 

But,  fuppofuig  the  reports  of  corporeal  ienfe  to  be  as  falfe  and  inconfiftent, 
•  fts  Dr  PrieflJey  wpuld  make  them,;ho>v  (ball  we  inveftigate,  or  where  ex¬ 
plore,  the  reafity  of  thofc  objects,  concerning  which  we  are  deceived  ?  Is  it 
by  comparing  our  ideas,  and  .perceiving  their  agreements  or  disagreements? 
iSut,  before  fuch  a  coippatifon  c^'  be  attempted,  the  ideas  of  ^nlible  ob« 
'jeds^mufl  be  fought;  and^^hence  Can  we  derive  them,  unlefs  from  fenfible 
perception  ?,Senfe,  therefore,  alone,  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  thefe  fa<5ls, 
concerning  which  it  mion?is  us;  and  from  i;s  deciljops  yfc  cahqpt  aj^eat 
Wi  cither  t6  the  tellimony  of  ptherTenfes,  or  to  rts'owa,  in  different  circum-» 
uaheeSf.'"^ 'VVJfcrc  we  p^^  without  the  aid  of  external  fcnil?,  to  .in^ffi- 

;gate  tiiind  and  its  &as  from  eteroity.  to  .eternity,  it  is  ppbable,  nay#  it  is 
Certain,  ^at  we  heVer  fiiquld  te  able  to  feafon  ouffelyes  into  the  pofitive 
’^iffcnce  of  one  fenfihic  If  external  pkjefts  can  be  impreffed  ^on  the 

Mnd  prior  fp.fehyatipn,  .'of.  without  its  ^fiafce/let  Dr  JEViefiley  give  us  a 
re^lfOD,  why  the4^  may  not  be  iumiflied  with  the  ideas  .pf  found,,  or  the 


may 
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^Ical  aflbciat’Ons,  jaundiced  eyes;  and  crooked  fticks*  Tfeut  fcc'lioir 
unfortuna^  Dr  Beattie  has  b»^eu  in  his  fcruitiny  of  .externalienft,  and  wim 
caufe  his  antagpniil  has  to  ex,uit  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  attempjts  •  .. 

We  have  formerly  fecn  pur  athletic  charnpion  engaged  in  oppofitton  to 
Dr  Reid,  bodi  to  fupport  and  deftroy  the  ideal,  iyilexn.  To  fupport  it,  by 
rendering  Dr  Reid’s  arguments  for  the  material  world  iocondufivc.  Tq 
deftroy  it,  by  Ihowihg  that,  of  contradiAory.fuppoftdpns,  tbe^exifteiKe  of 
matter  is  the  moft  probable  hypothefis.  We  are  now  regaled  with  a  repe^ 
tition  of  the  fame  courfe,  b<ut  in  a  new  formi  and  with  pew-  decorattoxts. 
The  author,  in  Ips  former  progrefs,  had  been  grave  and  ieflous.  His 
whole  deportment  had  thje  £ime  faturnine  appearance,  excq>t  when  aftonifh- 
ment,  or  ipdignativ'm,  animated  his  features  'with  forac  degree  of  fpirit. 
But  now  he  aflumes  a  different  character;  kii  brow  gradually  unbends,  and 
he  (hows  ^me  inclination  to  laugh.  But,  like  Death,  when  in  parley  with 
his  infernal  Majefty,  on  the  con&es  of  his  fubterraneous  empire,  inftead  of 
he  grim  horribly  a  ^  ghafily  frnile^ 

We  have  fbrmerly  fhown,  that,  even  upon  Dr  Prieftley’s  own  principles, 
though  w'e  fuppofe  the.  exiffence  of  matter  merely  poffible,*  it  is  yet  far 
from  being  the  inoft  probable  hypothefis;  iiecaufe,  by  omnipoteim,  all 
pofBbilities  may  be  realized  with  equal  facility.  It  mull,  therefore,  have 
been  as  eafy  for  the  Great  Artificer  of  the  univerie  to  create  maoer,  as  to 
deceive  his  creatures.  ,  Mor  do  the  fubfiftcnce  and  operation*  of  general 
laws  render  the  hypothefis  of  a  material  world  one  jot  nmre  probable’  than 
if  no  fuch  thing  were  in  nature.  For,  even  without  the  infisrpofidon  of 
thefe  elements  and  their  modifications,  the  tenor*  of  our  ideas  nraft  haare 
been  confiftent  and  uniform.  .  It  muft  have  been  necefiafy^  t^at  ^ents 
ihould  be  ranged  in  a  certain  order,  and  recur  in  a  detenmihsd  foccefOon ; 
ntherwife  all  exertions  of  ii^telHgence,  and  all  moral  adk>n  'would  have 
.been  impoflible.  But,  in  another  view,  if,  in  feme  of  her  fuggeftions,^  we 
fhould  find  nature  iliufive  and  incorrigible,  whzx,  reafon  have  we  tx>  tntfi^ 
her  inforcnatiocs  in  any  cafe  whatever  ?  What  credentials  can  any  of  them 
produce,  but  a  clear  convid^ion  that  they  are  true,  and  that  it  would  bo 
abfurd  or  impoffible  to  fuppofe  them  faife  ?  It  wfmld  be  in  vain  to  ^ply^ 
that  nature  might  deceive  us  for  our  good,  becaii^  in  the  prefent  infancy 
pf  our  exiftence,  and  twili^it  of  our  intelle<ft.  We  know  not  whac  is  our 
'  real  good.  A  fixed  impreuion,  therefore,  *  of  natare!s  veracity/ is  equally 
effentiai  to  the  happinefs  of  our  being,  and  to' the  ex^ertrqn  of  its  facades, 
.But,  without  an  inftin^ve  perfuafionmf  this  veracity,  wxthout  an  iiiaate 
and  undurived  confidence  in  nature,  we  have  no,  argament  to  prove  the' cre¬ 
dibility  of  her  teftimony,  either  from  reafoa  or  afTociadon^  and,  whkt  Dr 
Brieftiey’s  friend,  by  an  uncommon.  efPortmf  uoderifandmg,  had  annihilated 
matter,  the  probability  of  a  contrary  hypothefis  would  have  hut  Ircde  effi¬ 
cacy  in  replenilhip^  the  vacuum,  v  .  .  .1 

.  Qur  author  haying  now,  with  great  eVultadan,  triumphed  in> his- appai? 
rent  fuccefs,  while  endeavouring  toi.rcHdliabHfitithe  doef^eines  of  B^Op 
'Berkeley,  in  opppfidon  to  Beattie’s .CoihmbnSenievTeturns  to  the  charge 

with  augmented  vigour  and  confidence,  and  elplores  the  iburce  ^ 
obligation*  which  the  .inftindive  philofbphers  Jimve  afilgned.  iHe  is^highiy 
CQdragedi  that  duty  ihould  be  made  uldsnatcly  to  depend  upon  fscli^  or  ^ti- 

,  :  •  ....  •  ....  ,.f.v 

•  Miltoo* 
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ment.  BecaufOi'if  the  <f*itirtion <Jf  duty  be  only  to  be  found  in  the  fteli'ngi 
of  each  individual,  nothinpf;  in  our  philofopher’s  opinion,  can  He  mo!T  cai 
pricious  and  fluAuating.  What?  is  meritorious  In  one  perfon,  maT'be  cxc- 
crahl'cln  another,  fer  no  other  Veafon,- but*  that  it  was  felt  by  the.  one  as 
virtuous,  and  by  the  other  as  cr  I  in  ilia  t.  Mertrs  Reid,  Beattie,  andOfwald, 
however,  are  far  from  being  fiogular  in  edabliihing  moraHty  upon  that 
foundation.  Since  the  days  of  Mr  Hutchifoh,« ‘whofe  name  will  he  refpect 
table,  at  long  as  the  fcience  which  he  taught  (hall  retain  any  influence  in 
human  nature,  modem  philofophers  have  frequently  appealed  to  our  inter¬ 
nal  fenfes  in  general,  and  to  the  moral  fenfe  in  particular. 

Let  any  one  confiilt  the  ftate  of  his  own  mind  with  accuracy 'in  its  mo- 
.ral,  or  mathematical  inqnifitions,  and  fee  whether  the  motives  by  which 
it  is  determined'in  both  cafes  be  the  fame.  Let  him  reflect,  whether  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  wifdom  and  prdpriety  of  a  legiflature,  or  the  gallantry  and  dif, 
tntereftednefs  of  a  hero, ’’upon  the  fame  principles  with  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
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iTian  nature,-  is  as  really  infanCi  as  he  who  imagines  bedlam  the njctf opolisf 
jjis  cdl  the  palace,  and  liimfelf  the  emperor  ofr-thc  univcrfe*  , 

Seduced  by  the  Mattering  i/iea  that  rcafoa  was  .capable  of  deciding  every 
quefti^on,  and  elated  with  the  triumph  which  he  thought  he  had  pbtained 
uver  innate  ’principles,  whether  fpeculative  or  teal,  Mr  Locke, entirely, 
pcgledledthe  moral  ftrufturc  ol  the  mind;  hence,  in  one  paflkge  ia  bis  eflay 
pn  human  iinderftanding,hc  rclolves  every  motive  to  virtue  and  regufar^conr 
dudl  into  the  fervile  fear  of  provoked  omnipotence;  And,  in  another,  he  tells 
us,  that,  to  alk  why  fome.  of,  the  ancient  philofophers  imagined  virtue  its 
own  reward,  was  a  quehion  no  lefs  impertinent  thim  to  afk  why  (pme  men 
prefer  apples,  others  cheefe,  JIow  iftrenuopfly^  ,yct  how  unfucccfsWly  has’ 
Dr  Clark. laboured  to  exfort,  from  his  eternal  relations  or  fitnefs  of  things, 
the  foul-enchanting  idea  of  moral  l)eauty  and  deeprum  ? 

.  Nor  is  Dr  Beattie’s  foundation  of  religion  fo  ambiguous  as  his  antago- 
jiift  pretends,  llie  fame  gracious  father  to  whom  fhe  owes  her  origin  pre¬ 
pared  the  liuman  fpirit  for  her  reccption>  and  gave  her  fuch  claims  to  its  af- 
fent  and  obedience,  as  neither  admit  of  chicaner}^  nor  hefitation*  The 
principle  of  .credibility  which  We  have  already  deduced  from  its  natural 
i'ource,  compels  our  acquiefcence  in  uncorrupted  teftimony.  The  imprehion 
that  diftant  futurity  can  only  be  knpwn  to  God,  gives  prophecy  its  full  in¬ 
fluence  on  ourunderft^ndmg.  -.The  fenfe  of  nature’s  general  courfe  fu^en- 
ded  or  reverfed,  immediately  ftr ikes  with  all  the  evidence  of  a  miracle;  and 
the  internal  recommendations  of  Chriftianity,,ap{xeal  to  every  faculty  of  the 
foul,  for  their  authenticity.  But,  were  the. credentials  of  religion  to  be  af- 
certained  by  long  and  intricate  ^reafoning,  or  to  depend  upon  arbitrary  af- 
fociation,  where  would  he  the  influence  of  divine  truth  upon  common  life? 
It  would  then  be  impoffible  fof  religion  either  to  expand  the  fouls  of  men, 
to  confole  their  diftrefles,  to  animate  their  enterprizes,  to  enlighten  their 
determinatipns,  or  to  regulate  their  anions* 

Thus  far  we  haA'e  kept  our  philofopher  minutely  in  view,  becaufe  the 
fubje(Jls  of  his  inquiry  .have  been  lefs  frequently  agitated,  and  are,  of  con- 
feqisencc,  rnpre  remote  from  •  general  infpeftion.  ^  But,  in  the  prefent  con¬ 
juncture,,  ^e.  are  indifpenfibly  pbliged  to  change  our  method.  The  topic  of 
liberty  and  necefiity  is  arduous  in  its  difeuffion,  and  important  in  its  confe- 
quences.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  find  it  almolb  coeval  with 
nature.  *•  It  has  of  late  been  refumed  by  the  ablefl  divines  and  philofophers 
jn  Europe  with  great  warmth,  and  ability  ;  But  the  ambiguity  of  t?rms  and 
the  inacciivacy  or  ha  fly  conception  have  involved  a  fubjeCf,  pefhaps,  not  in¬ 
scrutable  in  ilfelf,  in  ten-fold  darknefs.  Dr  Beattie  feems  here  to  have  em¬ 
braced  an  opinion,  with  a  temerity  which  is  neither  like  the  complexion  of 
.his.philofophy,  nor  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

As  the  free  agency  of  man  has  been  differently  viewed  by  different  writers. 
It  has  been  deemed  compatible  or  incompatible  with  mof^l  neceffity.  Li¬ 
berty  has  been  reprefented.  as  implying  abfolute  difengagement  from  all 


^  ^  mo- 

lives ;  which  annihilates  the  rational  an4  moral  frame  of  man  as  an  inveffi- 
gator  of  truth,  and  a  candidate  for  happmels.  Moral  neceflity,  on  the  o* 
ther  hand,  has  been  confounded  with  fatality,  which  ftands  in  direct  oppo- 
fition  to  the  nature  of  an  accountable  beiiig.  That  man  is  a-  felf-determii^d 
agent,  every  one  muft  acknowledge,  who  fufficiently  confiders  that  the  force 
by  which  his  aCtions-are  governed,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  thev//  matrix  ^  is  notin  the 
piotives  which  influence  him,  but  in  his  own  frame  as  a  fenfitive,  mtional, 
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and  l^bl^tary  b^iBg.  THe^  nccc^rians,  therS^e,  pervert  the  rtieaning  o^ 
the  word  felf-deitrfmfkxHott'i  y^^  they '  fiippbft  It  to  imply  a  poWer  which 
can  adl  iDdepcndehtly  of  motives,  or  ^ven  rbfifti  i  pifypolient  mbtive.  •  -  • 

But, -if  man  be  a  Ihlf-detenhined  agcht,  ht  Is*  of  cohfeqnen<^  faudibic  oc 
CdtpaMe,-  in  proportion  as  hi?  condoft  is  virtuous  or  vitious.  ’  The*  idea  of 
tnwain€ceffity,*as  a  principle  Which  regulates  the  deportment  of  intelligent 
and  voluntary  beings,’  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  and  effenre  of  commoU 
ftnic.  ^  AH  thre  fanftions  o*f  civil  legiflation’,  all  the  incentives  to  virtue  and 
rCligioB,  prefbppofe  the  ncc^fTary  influence  ■‘Of  ihotives.  Yet  coitlrnonifenfc 
jtlflly  informs  us,  that  mail  is  as  free  as  a  fehfifiVi,  •  fpontaneons,  and  intcHi-^ 
gent  agent  caw  be.  It  informs  him,  that  he  is  freefo  chufewhat  is  beftjand  to 
purfuewhat  he  chufes.  Itiiiforms  him,  thatthe  deliberations  of  his  mind  are., 
iiibje^ted  to  no  irrefiftible  imprulfe  frtim  without,  to  no  mechanical  or  fatal 
necefGty.  B\it  it  is  impoflibfc  for  us,  as  wc  have  formerly  hinted,  to  enter 
more  profoundly  into  this  qiTcftibn.  It  is,  however,  oTif  opinion,  that  hui 
man  liberty,  and  moral  ncceflity^  had  they  beeh  better  undferftood,  would  have 
crefeted  lefs  difficulty.  Neverthfelefs,  when  ”Dr  Pricftley  aflerts,  that,  with 
Dr  Beattie’s  powers  of  dctlamatibh,  he  could  make  him,  and  all  his  adhc* 
rents  appear  as  black  as  athiefts,  his  infinUation  is  incompatibie  with  the 
chara^cr  of  a  chriftian,  a  clergyman^  a  fcholar,  br  a  gentleman.* 

They  whb  admit  contingency  in  human  anions  cannot  buthefltate  in  their 
d^ifiotts  ebucernmg  the  abf^ ate  prefcience  of  the  Deity.  But,  tfwe  lup* 
^fe  thc'revblutions  of  the  tmiverfe  to  be  fuperintended  arid  regulated  by  in* 
finite  wifdom^  power,  and  goodnefs,  though  thefe  attributes  (hmild  only 
upon  prbbable  conjefttire,  wherever  their  irrefiftible  fnterpofition  might 
violate  the  eflkntial  prerogatives  of  .moral  ag^cy;  is  this  to  be  an  athieft 
or  a  Manichean  ?  Is  Nature,'thus  governed,  in  a  Vmrfe  fiiuation  than  if  flie 
Were  fubjeded  to  capricious  chance,  inexorable  ncceflityj  or  implacable  ma*  ] 
Icvolence  ?  Wc.prefume,  therefore,  fro  tell  Dr  Prieftley,  that,  in  proportion 
as  detradtion  is  more  infanioiis  and  detcftable  to  God  and  man  than  atheifmi  ^ 
fb  much’is  he  himfelf  blacker  than  an  atheift.  If  any  one  wi flies  to  fee  the 
tpaeftion,  concerning  liberty  and  nccHIity,  ‘  treated  in  its  full  extent >  w’ith 
real  accuracy,  depths  and  perfpicuity,  let  him  coUfult  the  Thcodic^  of  Mr 
Leibneitz.^  ' 

In  war.  When  the  enetaiy  is, conquered,  flaiti,and  buried,  if  the  conqueror  be 
generous,  the  animofity  ccalcs,  and  compafiion frequently  fuccecds  to  rage*, 
But,*'  in  inetaphyfical  contefts,  the  cafe  is  often  differenL  Infatiabic  of  con- 
queft,  we  not  only  kill  and  bury,  but  mangle  and  diflcdl  our  antagciiifts.  Nay, 

If  by  bunfing  them  alive,,  and  fcatteiing  their  afhes  to  all  the  winds  of  Hea'- 
vert,  we  cahimt  eradicate  their  memory  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  our 
next  endeavour  to  imprefs  their  remembrance 'with*  indelible  characters  of  o* 
dium  and  infamy.  Our  philofopher,  after  having  acknowledged  the  candour 
andmildnefs  of  Dr  Bertie,  pretends  to  be  inextricably  puzzled  in  reconciling 
cert^n  paflages  of  his  eflay  with  the  pofleffion  and  excrcife  of  thofe  virtues  j 
and,  by  fiich  innucn*Jt)es,  labours  to  perfuade  his  reader,  that  the  afperity 
with  which  he  treats  his  adrerfaries  is  the  natural  cfFufion  of  a  malignant 
Ij^irit.  But,  unluckily  for  Pf  Prieftley,  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the  na- 
and  hnmutabilhy  of  truth,  *  is  too  ftrongly  and  uniformly  charaCterifed 

•  SccDr  Pri^ley's’ftmarkfon  Dr  left,  3. 
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yy  gelitlenefs  and  humanity  of  difpofitlon,  to  feci  the  force  of  fuch  Incidi- 
ous  and  ill-natured  implications.  That  benevolent  writer  thought  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fcepticifm  naturally  fubverfive  of  every  thing  valuable  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  and  even  of  the  fpecies  itfelf.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this 
is  the  native  tendency  of  fcepticifm,  whenever  it  paffes  the  boundaries  of 
mere  abftradl  fpeculation,  and  enters  into  pradice. 

The  names,  the  authorities,  the  principles'  of  its  votaries,  if  they  have 
any  reputation  for  acutenefs  in  philofophy,  or  elegance  and  propriety  in  com- 
poiition,  relax  the  paflions  of  unthinking  libertines  from  the  reftraints  of 
decency  and  the  influence  of  received  opinion.  They  confpire  with  every 
propenfity  of  a  corrupted  heart,  to  feduce  the  credulous  and  fuperficial,  and 
countenance  them  in  every  enormity  which  licence  and  depravity  can  prompt 
them  to  commit.  Now,  if  religion  and  virtue  be  the  moft  facred  preroga¬ 
tives  of  our  nature,  whether  in  an  individual  or  focial  capacity,  we  are  at  a 
lofs  to  find  what  title  fuch  as  endeavour  to  rob  us  of  thofe  ineflimable  blef- 
fings  can  plead  to  be  treated  as  good  citizens.  Yet,  from  this,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  we  wifti  to  fee  them  punifhed  as  bad  ones.  The  fan(flion  of 
corporeal  and  perfonal  punifliment  is  neither  a  proper  nor  a  fufficient^anti- 
dote  to  the  poifon  of  contagious  and  propagated  error.*  Truth,  and  truth 
alone,  confpicuoufly  difplayed,  and  zealoufly^  maint^eS,  can  diflipate  the 
horrors  of  this  Stygian  mift,  and  reftore  us  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the 
paths  of  happinels.  Such  punifliments  as  Dr  Beattie  inflifts,  he  approves; 
thefe  and  no  other  are  the  weapons  of  his  perfecution.  Nor  can  we  ima¬ 
gine  how  the  palTage,  quoted  from  his  eflay,  could  be  mifinterpreted  as  the 
dilates  of  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  unlefs  by  one  who  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  juft  refentment  of  violated  religion.  Dr  Prieftley,  far  from  appre¬ 
hending  any  danger  to  chrlftianity,  is  happily  perfuaded  that  the  writings  of 
infidels  naturally  tend  to  purge  chriftian  eftablifliments  of  the  errors  which 
they  have  imbibed,  and  from  which,  according  to  him,  the  church  of  Scoti> 
land  is  by  no  means  free.  Well  might  the  fame  hand  which  wrote  the  In- 
ftitutes  of  Natural  and  revealed  religion  make  the  preceeding  refledfion  s 
Well  might  he  reprobrate  the  church  of  Scotland  upon  thefe  principles,- 
lince  her  Confeflion  of  faith  acknowledges  the  hypoftatic  union,  the  equality- 
of  the  divine  Perfons,the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  perpetuity  of  retributions,  the  exiftence  and  agency  of  infernal  powers. 

But,  in  the  Inftitutes  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  it  might  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  chriftianity  and  herefy  had  been  thought  fynonimous  terms.  For 
fcarcely  has  that  author  retained  one  (ingle  dodrine,  which  might  charade- 
rife  the  evangelical  difpcnfation.  It  is  the  common  artifice  of  medical  and 
theological  quacks,  after  vending  their  peculiar  noftrums,  with  all  the  pe¬ 
tulance  and  induftry  of  their  craft,  >to  decry  the  regular  and  eftablifhed 
pradice,  with  equal  virulence  and  vociferation.  But  the  calunmies  of  the 
one,  and  the  anathemas  of.  the  other,  return  upon  the  heads  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  authors,  and  there  fix  a  brand,  which  eternity  cannot  obliterate.  Thus 
having  examine^.our  philqfopher’s  account  of  Dr  Beattie,  his  ftridures  upon 
’  DrOfwald  may  be  furveyed  with  a  more  general  and  curfory  view.  After 
which,  we  will  leave  him  to  the  impartial  public,  which  feldom  fails,  in 
cafes  of  this  kind,  to  determine,  withjuftice,  the  fate  of  controverfialifts. 
Let  that  tribunal  decide  what  mode  of  execution,  and  what  rites  of  fepu]^ 
ture,  the  Examination  of'Dr  Reid,  Dr  Beattie,  and  Dr  Ofwald  d^ferves^ 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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2 Id  Hamilton's  Obfcrvations  ofi  Mount  Vefuvlus^ 

Chjeryatiom  on  Mount  Vefuytus^  Mount  Etna^  and  other  VolcaKoes  t  Jn  a  Seriei 
,  ff  Letters t  addreffed  to  the  Royal  Society ,  from  the  Honourable  Sir  W.  Ham  il  ton^ 
K.  B,  F.  R.  S.  Hir  Majejly*s  Envcy  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  7o  •wbieb  are 
addedi  Explanatory  Notes  hy  the  Author ^  hitherto  unpuhlijhed.  Price  g  s.  6  d, 
in  boards.  CadeL  London ;  Creechy  Edinburgh. 

The  annua]  motions  of  the  planets,  their  diurnal  revolutions,  and  the 
-  other  gteat  effects  rcfulting  from  the  laws  of  gravitation,  being 
conTlantly  prefent  to  our  vicwi.ftrike  not  the  imagination  with  equal  force 
nor  excite  fuch  a  decree  of  aftonifliment,  as  the  concuflions  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  or  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano.  The  infrequent  appearance  of  thefc, 
their  being  chiefly  exhibited  in  particular  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  de- 
vaftations  often  made  by  them  upon  the  human  fpecies,  are  circumflances 
calculated  to  create  terror,  commiferation,  and  amazement*  Nothing,  in- 
deed,  can  be  more  tremenduous,  than  the  idea  of  living  in  a  country,  like 
Sicily,  or  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Italy,  probably  fiipported  by  thin  arches 
of  earth,  inclofing  immenfe  volumes  of  fubterraneous  fipe,  r;iging  with  in¬ 
credible  fury,  and  making  conflarit  efforts  to  break  forth  and  devour  die  in¬ 
habitants. 

A  counti^  thus  fituated;  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  would  be  deferred  by 
^ery  human  being,  and  left  an  unobferved  prey  to  its  own  devaftations.  But 
conclufions  which  originate  from  theory  and  fpeculation  only,  are  feldom 
juft.  Sicily  and  the  Campagna  Felice  are  the  moft  fruitful,  as  well  as  the 
mod  delightful  countries  in  Europe.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
ground,’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  entices  the  natives  to  approach 
hearer  and  nearer  to  them.  B elides,  the  operations  of  nature  are  not  al» 
ways  rapid.  Great  eruptions  are  not  frequent ;  and  every  man  flatters  him** 
lelf,  that  they  will  not  happen  in  his  own  times ;  or,  if  they  (hould,  he  trufts 
that  a  St  Agatha,  dr  a  St  Januarius,  will  turn  the  deftru^live  lava  from 
his  poffeflions. 

’  'Ilic  fmall  volume  before  us  confifts  of  fix  letters  x  The  two  firft  are  ad-» 
dreffed  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  a  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  other  four  to  Dr  Matty  fecretary  to  that  fociety.  The  judicious  and  cu¬ 
rious  obfcrvations  they  contain  were  made  in  the  period  from  June  17661^ 
Mar(^  *77^*  Of  thefe  we  fh all  lay  an  account  before  our  readers,  an4 
fubjoin  fuch  remarks  as  occur, 

*  In  the  firft  letter;  which  is  dated  Juhe  lO.  1766,  Sir  William  informs  us, 
that,  during  the  firft  twelve-month  of  his  refidcnce  at  Naples,  he  perceive4 
no  remarkable  alteration  in  Mount  Vcfiivius;  but  that  he  ebferved  the  fmoke 
from  the  volcano  to  be  'much  more  confiderable  in  bad  weather  ;  and  that 
often,  at  Naples,  which  is  fix  miles  from  Vefuvius,  he  heard  the  inward  ei- 
plofions  of  the  mountain;  In  faFr  weather,  there  is  fometimesfo  little  fmokci 
that  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  may  be  feert  to  a  confiderable  depth ;  the  fides  of 
it  are  incrufted  with  fahs  and  minerals  of  various  cbloursi  as.  white,  green,  and 
ydlow.  In  September  1766,  the  fmoke  increafed;  and,  in  Odober,  a  puff 
of  black  fmoke  fometimes  darted  up  in  the  midft  of  the  white.  This  fymp- 
tbm  of  ah  approaching  eruption  grew  daily  more  frequent,  and  the  black 
Ihioke  appeared  in  the,  night  tinged  like  clouds  with  the  fetting  fun. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  Sir  William  afqend^  the  mountain, 
which  was  then  covered  with  fnow.  When  near  the  crater,  he  was  arr^ft- 
cd  by  a  yiolqit  report ;  and  he  faw  a  coluinn  of  b)ack  fmoke,  followed  by  ^ 
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ireddifh  flame,  iflue  with  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  vokam):  A  fhowoc 
pf  Hones,  which  inftantly  fuccceded,  maxie  him  retire  witli  precipita¬ 
tion,  ^ 

Thefe  appearances  iacre^fed  till  the  aSth  of  March,  at  7  o’clock  at  ni^ht» 
when  ‘  the  lava,  fays  Mr  Hamilton,  began  to  boil  over  the  mouth  of  the  Vol¬ 
cano,  atfirftin  one  ftream,  and  foon  after,  dividing  itfelf  into  two,  it  took 
its  courfe  towards  Portici.  It  was  preceded  by  a  violent  exploflon,  which 
caufed  a  partial  earthquake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain ;  and  a 
fhower  of  red  hot  ftoncs  and  cinders  were  thrown  up  to  a  confidcrable 
height.  Immediately  upon  fight  of  the  lava,  I  left  Naples,  with  a  party  of 
my  countrymen,  whom  I  found  as  impatient  as  myfclf  to  fatisfy  their  curi- 
pfity  in  examining  fo  curious'  an  operation  ot  nature.  I  pafled  the  whole 
night  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  obferved  that,  though  the  red  hot  ftoncs 
were  thrown  up  in  much  greater  number,  and  to  a  more  confidefable  height 
than  before  the  appearance  of  the  lava,  yet  the  report  was  much  lefs  confi- 
derable  than  fome  days  before  the  eruption.  The  lava  ran  near  a  mile  in 
ah  hour’s  time,  when  the  two  branches  joined  in  a  hollow  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountain,  without  proceeding  farther,  I  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
Volcano,  as  near  as  I  could  with  prudence ;  the  lava  had  the  appearance  of 
a  riyer  of  red  hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  wc  fee  jn  the  glafe-houfcs,  on 
which  were  large  floating  ctflders,  half  lighted,^  and  rolling  one  over  ano¬ 
ther  with  great  precipitation  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  a  rnoffe 
beautiful  and  uncommon  cafeade  ;  the  colour  of  the  fire  was  much,  j^ater  and 
more  bright  the  firft  night  than  the  fubfequent  nights,  .when  it  became  of  a 
deep  red,  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  more  impregnated  with  ful- 
phur  at  firft  than  afterwards.  In  the,  day-time,  unlefs  you  are  quite  clofc» 
the  lava  has  no  appearance  of  fire;  but  a. thick  white  imoke  marks 
courfe. 

‘  The  29th,  the  mountain  was  very  quiet,  and  the  lava  dEd  not  contimie* 
The  30th,  k  began  to  flow  again  in  the  fame  dkedion,  whilft  the  mouth  of 
th^  Volcano  threw  up  every  minute  a  girandole  of  red  hot  ftones,  to  an  im- 
mence  height.  The  31ft,  I  paffed  the  night  upon  the  mountain :  The  lav^ 
w^as  not  fo  confidcrable  as  the  firft  night ;  but  the  red  hot  ftones  were  per- 
fqdlly  traafparent,  fome  of  which,  I  dare  fay  of  a  ton  weight,  mounted  at 
lead  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and  fell  in,  or  ncar^  the  mouth  of  a 
little  mountain,  that  W3is  now  formed  by  the  quantity  of  afhes  and  ftones^ 
.within  the  great  mouth  of  the  Volcano,  and  which  made  the  approach 
much  fafer  than  it  had  been  fome  days  before,  when  the  mouth  was  near 
half  a  mile  in  circunaferencc,  and  the  ftones  took  every  dire<fiion.  Mr  Her  * 
yey,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  was  very  much  wounded  in  the  arnj 
fome  days 'before  the  eruption,  having  approached  too  near;  and  two  En- 
giifh  gentlemen. with  him  were  alfo  hurt.  It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  thefe  girandoles  pf  red  hot  ftones,'  far  furpaffing  the 
moft  aftonifhing  artificial  fire-work.  - 

‘  From  the  jift  of  March  to  the  9th  of  April,  the  lava  continued  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  mountain,  in  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  br^ches, 
w^ithout  defcendtng  much  lower  than  the  firft  night.  I  remarked  a  kind  of 
intcrmilTion  in  the  fever  of  the  mountain,  which  feemed  to  return  with  vi¬ 
olence  every  other  night.  On  the  loth  of  April,  at  night,  the  lava  diftip^ 
peared  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  towards  Naples,  and  broke  out  with 
much  more  violence  on  the  fide  next  the  7<?rrr  deW 4tinunctatam 
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*  I  paiTedthe  whole  day  and  the  night  of  the  12th  upon  the  mountain,  and 
followed  the  courfc  of  the  lava  to  its  very  fource ;  It  burft  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  Volcano,  like 
a  torrent,  attended  with  violent  explofions,  which  threw  up  inflamed  mau 
ter  to  a  confidcrable  height,  the  adjacent  ground  quivering  like  the  timbers 
of  a  water-mill;  the  heat  of  the  lava  was  fo  great,  as  not  to  fuffer  me  to 
approach  nearer  than, within  ten  feet  of  the  ftream,  and  of  fuch  a  confiften- 
cy  (though  it  appeared  liquid  as  water)  as  almoft  to  refift  the  imprefllon  of  a 
lohg  flick,  with  which  1  made  the  experiment ;  large  flones  thrown  on  it 
with  all  my  force,  did  not  fink,  but,  making  a  flight  imprefllon,  floated  on 
the  furfacc,  and  were  carried  out  of  my  fight  in  a  fliort  time ;  for,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  cbnfiftency  of  the  lava,  it  ran  with  amazing  velocity;  I  am  furc,  the 
firft  mile,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  river  Severn,  at  the  pafTage 
near  Briflol,  The  'flream  at  its  fourct  was  about  ten  feet  wide,  but  foon  ex¬ 
tended  itfclf,  and  divided  into  three  branches ;  fo  that  thefe  rivers  of  fire, 
communicating  their  heat  to  the  cinders  of  former  lavas,  between  one 
branch  and  the  other,  had  the  appearance,  at  night,  of  a  continued  flieet 
of  fire,  four  miles  in  length,  and,  in  fome  parts,  near  two  in  breadth.* 

*  •  The  lava,’  continues  our  author,  ‘  at  the  fartheft  extremity  from  its 
fource,  did  not  appear  liquid,  but  like  a  heap  of  red  hot  coals,  forming  a 
wall,  in  fome  places,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which,  rolling  from  the  top, 
foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on,  advancing  flowly,  not  more  than  a- 
bout  thirty  feet  in  an  hour.’ 

In  his  lafl  vifit  to  the  mountain,  which  was  on  June  3'd,  he  found  that 
the  lava  continued  to  flow;  but  that  the  rivers  were  become  rivulets,  and 
bad  loft  much  of  their  rapidity.  This  eruption  continued  in  fome  degree 
till  the  loth  of  December,  about  nine  months  in  all. 

The  fecond  letter  is  dated  December  29.  1767,  and  contains  a  defeription 
of  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which  was  ftill  more  dreadful.  Sir  William,, 
on  the  1 5th  of  December,  the  preceding  year,  remarked,  that,  within  the 
ancient  crater,  and  about  20  feet  deep,  there  was  a  cruft,  which  formed  a 
plain,  not  unlike  the  Solfa  Terra  in  miniature.  In  the  midft  of  this  plain, 
a  little  mountain  had  fprung  up,  the  top  of  which  did  not  rife  fo  high  as  the 
rim  of  the  ancient  crater.  ‘  I  afeended,*  fays  he,  ‘  this  little  mountain,  which 
was  pcrfodited,  and  ferved  as  the  principal  chimney  to  the  Volcano.  When 
I  threw  down  large  ftones,  I  could  hear  that  they  met  with  raatiy  obftruc- 
tions  in  their  way,  and  could  count  a  hundred  before  they  reached  the 
bottom.* 

*  Vefuvius  continued  quiet  till  March  1767,  when  it  began  to  throw  up 
ftones  from  time  to  time.  In  April  thefe  throws  were  more  frequent,  and  at 
night  fire  was  vifible  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Thefe  repeated  throws  of 
cinders,  aihes,  and  pumice-ftones,  fo  increafed  the  little  mountain,  that,  in 
May,  its  top  was  vifible  above  the  rim  of  the  antient  crater.  ‘  On  the  7th  of 
Auguft,  there  iflued  a  final  1  ftream  of  lava,  from  a  breach  in  the  fide  of  this 
little  mountain,  which  gradually  filled  the  valley  between  it  and  the  an¬ 
cient  crater  ;  fo  that,  the  12th  of  September,  the  lava  overflowed  the  an¬ 
cient  crater,  and  took  its  courfe  down  thcT  fides  of  the  great  mountain ;  by 
this  time  the  throws  were  much  more  frequent,  and  the  red  hot  ftones  w^ent 
fo  high  as  to  take  up  ten  fcconids  in  their  fall.  Padre  Torre,  ^  a  great  Ob’* 

•  fenrer  of  Mou&t  Vefuvius,  fays,  they  went  up  above  a  thoufand  feet. 
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*  The  1 5th  of  Oftobcr,  the  height  of  the  little  mountain  (formed  in  about 
eight  months)  was  meafured  by  Don  Andrea  Pigonati,  a  very  ingenious^ 
young  man,  in  his  Sicilian  Majefty’s  fervice,  who  alTured  me,  that  its  height 
was  18  c  French  feet.* 

On  tne  19th  of  0<5tober,  at  feven  in  the  morning,  Sir  William  perceived 
from  his  villa  every  fymptom  of  an  approaching  eruption.  ‘From  the  top  of 
the  little  mountain,  heoblerves,  ilTued  a  thick  black  fmoke,  fo  thick  that  it  feem-t 
cd  to  have  diflficulty  in  forcing  its  way  out ;  cloud  after'cloud  mounted  with 
a  hafty  fpiral  motion,  and  every  minute  a  volley  of  great  (lones  were  Ihot  up 
to  an  immenfe  height  in  the  midft  of  thefe  clouds ;  by  degrees,  the  fmoke 
took  the  exadt  lhape  of  a  huge  pine-tree,  fuch  as  Pliny  the  younger  deferi- 
bedin  his  letter  to  Tacitus,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fatal  eruption 
in  which  his  uncle  perifhed.  This  column  of  black  fmoke,  after  having 
mounted  an  extraordinary  height,  bent  with  the  wind  towards  Caprea,  and 
adlually  reached  over  that  ifland,  which  is  not  lefs  than  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Vefuvius. 

‘  I  warned  my  family,  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  I  expedled  there  would  be  an 
earthquake  at  the  moment  of  the  lava’s  burfting  out ;  but,  before  eight  of 
the  dock  in  the  morning,  1  perceived  that  the  mountain  had  opened  a 
mouth,  without  noife,  about  a  hundred  yards  lower  than  the  ancient  cra¬ 
ter,  on  the  fide  towards  the  Monte  di  Somma ;  and  I  plainly  perceived,  by 
a  white  fmoke,  which  always  accompanies  the  lava,  that  it  had  forced  its 
way  out :  As  foon  as  it  had  vent,  the  fmoke  no  longer  came  out  with  that 
violence  from  the  top.  As  I  imagined  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
approaching  the  mountain  when  the  lava  had  vent,  I  went  up  immediately,  < 
accompanied  by  one  peafant  only.  I  pafTed  the  hermitage,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  valley  between  the  mountain  of  Somma  and  that  of  Vefuvius, 
which  is  called  Atrio  di  Cavallo.  1  was  making  my  obfervatiqns  upon  die 
lava,  which  had  already,  from  the  fpot  where  it  firft  broke  out,  reached 
the  valley;  when,  on  a  fudden,  about  noon,  1  heard  a  violent  noife  within 
the  mountain,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  place  where  I  flood, 
the'mountain  fplit ;  and,  with  much  noife,  from  this  new  mouth,  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  liquid  fire  (hot  up  many  feet  high,  and  then,  like  a  torrent,  rolled 
on  directly  towards  us.  The  earth  fhook,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  volley  of 
pumice-flones  fell  thick  upon  us ;  in  an  inffant  clouds  of  black  fmoke  and 
afhes  caufed  almoft  a  total  darknefs ;  the  explofions  from  the  top  of  the ' 
mountain  were  much  louder  than  any  thunder  I  ever  heard#  and  the  fmell 
of  die  fulphur  wa*s  very  offenfive.  My  guide,  alarmed,  took  to  his  heels  ; 
and,  I  mull  confefs,  that  I  was  not  at  my  eafe.  I  followed  clofe,  and  we  ran 
near  three  miles  without  flopping ;  as  the  earth  continued  tofhake  under  our 
feet,’  I  was  apprehenfive  of  the  opening  of  a  frefh  mouth,  which  might 
have  cut  off  our  retreat.  I  alfo  feared  that  the  violent  explofions  would 
detach  fome  of  the  rocks  off  the'  mountain  of  Somma,  under  which  we 
were  obliged  to  pafs ;  befides,  the  pumice-ftones,  falling  upon  us  like  hail, 
were  of  fiich  a  fize  as  to  caufe  a  difagreeable  fenfation  upon  the  part  where 
they  fell,  «  After  having  taken  breath,  as  the  earth  flill  trembled  greatly,  I 
thought  it  mofl  prudent  to  leave  the  mountain,  and  return  to  my  villa ; 
where  I  found  my  family  in  a  great  alarm,  at  the  continual  and  violent  ex- 
piofions  of  the  volcano,  which  fhook  our  houfe  to  its  very  foundation,  the 
doors  and  windows  fwinging  upon  their  hinges.  About  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  another  lava  forced  its  way  out  of  the  fame  place  from  whence 


Atrio  di  CaTa^lo,  vm  between  6o  ai^d  70  feet  deep,  and,  in  fome  places, 
near  tw6  miles  broad.  The  concuffions  of  the  air  occafioned  by  the  explo- 
frons  of  the  volcano  were  now  fo  violent,  that,  at  Naples,  many  doors  and 
windows  flew  open.  Befkie,  thefe  explofions,  which  were  very  frequent,  a 
violent  rumbling  fubterraneous  noife  continued  about  five  hours  this  night, 
'The  cdpfafion  at  Naples  exceeded  all  deferrption.  His  Sicilian  Majefty’s  re¬ 
treat  from  Portici  added  to  the  alarm.  All  the  churches  were  opened,  and 
prouded  with  people;  and  the  (beets  were  choaked  up  with  the  proceflions 
of  faints.' 

October  ao.  The  fituation  of  the  mountain  could  not  be  difeovered,  it 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  fmoke  and  allies,  which  likewife  fpread 
over  Naples,  the  fun  appearing  as  through  a  thick  fog.  Small  afhes  fell  all 
thb  day  at  Naples ;  and  the  lavas  on  both  fidcs  of  the  mountain  ran  with 
violence.  •  About  nine  at  night,  the  uncommon  rdmbling  began  a  frefli, 
accompanied  wkh  cxplofions,  which  continued  about  four  hours.  It  feem- 
ed  as  if  the  mountain  would  fplrt  in  pieces ;  and  indeed,  during  this  nighty 
a  very  large  new  opening  was  made  in  it. 

'  Oftober  2ip  The  mountain  was  more  quiet  than  the  preceeding  days, 
though  lavas  ran  brifkly. 

'  O&ohtr  22,  *  About  ten  in  the  morning/  the  fame  thundering  noife  be¬ 
gan  again ^  but  with  more  violence  than  the  preceeding  days ;  the  oldeft 
men  declared,  they  had  never  heard  the  like  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  very  a- 
lanning:  Wc  were  in  expetotion  every  moment  of  fome  dire  calamity. 
The  alfcs,  or  rather  finall  cinders,  Ihcwered  down  fo  fall,  that  the  people 
in  the  ftrects  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrellas,  .or  flap  ^eir  hats ;  thefe  ames 
being  very  offenfive  to  the  eyes.  The  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  the  balconies 
were  covered  above  an  inch  thick  with  thefe  cinders,  Ships  at  fea,  twenty 
leagues  from  Naples,  were  alfo  covered  with  them,  to  the  great  aftdnilh- 
nient  of  the  failors.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  horrors,  the  mob,  growing  tu¬ 
multuous  and  impatient,  obliged  the  Cardinal  to  bring  out  the  head  of 
Saint  Januarrus,  and  go  with  it  in  prjoceflion  to  the  Ponte  Maddalena,  at 
the  extremity  of  Naples,  towards  Vefuvius ;  and  it  is  well  attelled  here. 


Richard/ot^s  Poems 


Poem  chiefy  RuraU  By  William  Richardibn,  Prcfejjor  of  Mumanliy  in  the  U~ 
niyerjity  of  Glafg^*  fhe  third  Edition^  correal ed,  London,  Murray ;  Edin* 
hurgh,  Crocc\i‘,  G/aJgyw,  Foulis,  ^  ifc,  iV/V^3S.  6d.  / 

There  is  no  fpeclous  of  compofition  with  which  the  literary  world 
has  been  more  fatigued  and  difgufted  than  that  of  mifcellany  poems. 
The  mechanical  part  of  poetry  is  now  become  fo  eafy,  that  mere  common 
thoughts,  expreffed  in  tolerable  verlification,  are  not  fufficient  to  procure 
approbation ;  and  thofe.  verfes  which  are  admired  in  Waller  or  in  Denham^ 
would  be  apt  to  meet  with  little  regard  in  a  poet  of  the  prefent  times.  The 
fame  circiimftance,  however,  that  has  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  pleaie, 
has  put  it  in  the  power  of  more  people  to  make  the  attempt;  and  the  rhi- 
ming  art  being  now  pofTefTed,  in  fome  degree,  by  writers  of  an  inferior 
tribe,  the  attention  of  the  public  is  at  length  very  much  worn  out,  by 
numberlefs  infipid  poems,  which  are  worthy  neither  of  applaufe  nor  of 
cenfure. 

But,  notwithftandlhg  the  prejudices  whibh  may  thence  be  entertained  a- 
gainft  every  new  performance  of  this  fort,  wre  can  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
claflical  reader  will  receive  great  pleafure  from  the  publication  now  under 
our  view.  The  author  difeovers  tafte  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  joined  U> 
a  great  fhare  of  poetical  imagination;  His  images  are  pleaiing ;  and  his 
language  is,  for  the  rooft  part,  correct  and  harmonious; 

In  many  of  the  fmaller  poems  of  this  collection,  the  reader  will  find  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Parnell ;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  congratulate  the  author,  upon  his"  having  attained  fo  high  a  degree  of 
that  eloquent  fimplicity,  which  appears  fo  eafy,  and  which  it  is  yet  fo  difr 
ficult  to  imitate#  We  approve  of  his  judgment  in  chufing  a  model,  which 
unites  the  fpirit  and  propriety  of  Pppe’s  verfification,  with  a  glow  of  poe»- 
tical  entJiufiafm  to  whicn  Pope  was  a  ftranger ;  and  we  are  particularly 
i^leafed  with  bis  fuccefs,  in  an  age  which  betrays  evident  marks  of  degene¬ 
racy  in  point  of  tafie,  and  begins  to  difeovef  a  fondnefs  for  tinfel  ornament, 
and  falfe  refinement, 

It  is  evident  that,  among  a  people  abounding  in  poetical  corapofitions, 
thofe  fentiments  and  defer iptiqns  which  arife  from  common  views  oi  life  and 
manners,  muft  be  greatly  exhaufled.  Hence,  in  the  more  elevated  kind  of 
poetry  which  propofes  to  make  a  ftrong  impreffion,  it  feems  necellary  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  ftory  or  a  fable,  that  may  give  rife  to  new  fituations,  and  beftow 
an  air  of  novelty  upon  the  objeCls  deferibed;  The  difficulty,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
relating  a  compleat  feries,  of  events  in  a  fhort  poem,  has  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  reprefenting  a  Angle  feene  only,  in  the  form  of  a  fragment,  and  leaving 
the  reft  of  the  incidents  to  be  fupplied  by  the  iniagiaaticm  of  the  reader. 
This  expedient  has  of  late  been  frequently  employed,  by  our  beft  lyric  poets, 
with  fuccefs.  Of  the  higher  kind  of  ode,  executed  upon,  the  plan  a- 
bove  mentioned,  we  ftiall  produce  the  following  examples ;  which,'  in  our 
opinion,  difeover  a  genius  equally  fitted  fot*  the  pathetic  and  the  fu- 
hlime. 


^  A  (fiovt  notice  was  taken  ol  the  fidl  edition  of  thefe  poems  io  Ko.  ¥< 


^chardfoUs  Poefhs, 


ti6' 


Waii.  ;  aft  Ode. 

^Thtt  time  the  foft-ey’d  ftar  of  ere 
Gleam'd  on  the  gentlytrembling  wave. 

Prom  Bara's  ifle  the  Hghing  gale 
Wafted  Eiviila's  rueful  wail. 

PoHom  !  her  lovely  locks  Ihe  tore, 

•  And  poQr'd  her  (brrows  on  the  defot  (hore. 

••  Ye  rocks,**  (he  cried,  “  ye  (helving 
cavM, 

Whofe  (ides  the  briny  billow  laves. 

Ye  cliffs  far-ftt)wning  o’er  the  deep. 

Ye  lonely  iilcs,  to  you  1  weep. 

Par  diflant  from  my  father's  halls. 

The  tow'rs  of  Moran,  and  my  native  walls^ 

**  O  Moran,  are  thy  warriors  fled  ? 

*  Difmal'and  dark  their  narrow  bed  ! 

Silent  they  deep !  the  north  wind  cold 
Blows  dreary  o’er  their  crumbling  mould. 
Silent  they  deep  !  no  dawning  day 
ViHts  the  grave,  or  wakes  their  (hrdwded 
clay. 

At  dead  of  night  a  ery  was  heard, 

O  why  was  Moran  unprepared  ? 
No.watchman  on  the  cadle-wall! 

Nb  wakeful  warrior  in  the  hall  ! 

At  dead  of  night  the  crafty  foe^ 

Ilnfh’d  from  the  main  and  (huck  the  venge¬ 
ful  blow. 

To  arms,  erW  Moran  !  but  in  vain ! 

1  (aw  my  warlike  brothers  (lain  ! 

1  (aw  my  father’s  bofom  gor’d ! 

By  Cadwal’s  numerous  hod  o’erpower’d 
He  fell !  and  from  the  gu(hing  wound,  . 
B.ecking  and  red  his  life-blood  (l^eamM  a^ 
round. 

**  Mingling  with  fmoke  I  faw  the  fire  ^ 

'  Along  the  rending  walls  afpire  ! 

Now  rage  impetuous  in  the  Hall ! 

'  (I  heard  the  cra(hing  rafters  fall !) 

Now  o’er  the  roof  and  turrets  high 
It  blazes  fierce  and  furious  to  the  (ky. 

O  rpare  a  belplefs  maiden,  fpare  ! 

The  orphan’s  piteous  pleading  hear ! 

They  bore  me  thence.  My  dreaming  eyes 
Beheld  thefe  awful  cliffs  arffc. 

Foul  raviiber!  Yuj^ks,  ye  waves,  ^ 

O  fave  me,  bide  mein  your  lonely  caves ! 

**  Foul  ravKher!  yet  pale  DiTmay, 

And  Vengeance  mark  thee  for  tUcir  prey  : 
tJnnerv’d,  appall’d  by  confeious  fear, 

]Rwmor(e  (hall  dn?c  thee  to  defpair : 


My  fpirit  wailing  in  the  blaft. 

Shall  fiiake  the  cOun(els  of  thy  guilty  bread.’* 

*Twas  thus  (he  wail’d,  till,  by  degrees. 

The  voice  came  broken  in  the  breeze ; 

The  Teaman,  piteous  of  her  woe, 

Turn’d  to  the  (hore  his  friendly  prow  ; 

But  long,  alas  !  ere  dawn  of  day. 

The  voice  grew  weak,  and  feebly  dy’d  away. 

The  Death  o/Eira. 

STROPHE. 

Kilda,  by  thy  winding  (hore. 

Cliffs  abrupt  and  mountains  hoar, 

Eira,  lovely  as  the  morn, 

Pcrifh’d  frantic  and  fbrlorn. 

“Wild,  from  yon  tow’ring  mountain  high, 
Heard  ye  not  the  raven  cry  ? 

Through  the  tempeft-threat’ning  air. 

The  Tea-fowl  Tcream'd  afar; 

Then  down  the  Heaven’s  ftupenduous  deep 
The  Tpiril  of  the  whirlwind  rode. 

His  Tabic  courTers  plow'd  the  deep, 

And  Ocean’s  angry  Turges  roar'd  aloud, 

A  N  T  I  S  T  R  O  P  H  E. 

To  the  rock,  whoTe  rugged  Tides 
Drench’d^  repel  th’  outrageous  tides. 

See  !  the  biilow^heaving  blad 
Drives  the  bark  with  headlong  ha(le, 
llie  temped  rattles  in  the  Tails: 

Now  nor  Tail,'  nor  helm  avails ! 

Ah  mariners !  in  wayward  hour 
Ye  brave  the  .whirlwind’s  pow’r. 

They  perilh  !  'twas  the  cry  of  woe ! 

Akid  now  it  (bunds  a  wilder  drain! 

And  nowJiA— 'tis  pad  I  at  pleaTure  blow, 
Tempeds  I  at  plcai'ure,  heave  the  billowy 
main. 

% 

E  P  O  D  E. 

Wild  as  raging  winds  and  u'aves. 

Wild  and  weeping  Eira  raves, 

Beats  her  boTom,  rends  her  hair  ! 

Her  bridegroom  periib’d  in  the  main  I 
Thy  Torrow,  Eira,  dreams  in  vain  ! 

No  pity  Tways  the  dorm’s  inhuman  ear  | 

Him  whom  Kiida’s  maids  deplore, 

PieaTmg  to  thy  Toul  no  more. 

On  the  boiling  billow  toad 
Down  to  Erin’s  (helving  coad, 

Him  relentlcTs  winds  and  waves 
Drive  through  the  deeps  and  coral  caves. 

And  there  I’ll  claTp  his  corTc  1”  (he  frantic 
.  cried, 

And  headlong  plung’d  into  the  roaring  tide. 


In  this  colledion  there  are  aifo  feveral  poems  in  blank  yerfe ;  a  fpecies 
pf  compohtion,  in  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  who 
)iaye  made  the  attempt^  it  ibould  appear  mod  difficult  to  ezcell.  In  this 


Ritbar^finfs  Paem^  ~  iif 

VxtA  of  siting/  poeits;  hilve  tiiought  tbomlelvcs  nery  little  Aib}e^  ta 
and  the  great  variety  in  the  tafle  of  individuals  has  given  rife  to  numbeclofe 
pcodudioils^  equally  deftkute  of melody  of  verft  'and' of  profe.  We 
arc  fur  from  intending  to  comprehend  the  poems  now  before  u;  under  thin 
general  cenfure.  On  the  contrary,  we  thinb  that,  in  nAany  of  them,  the 
Terhhcation  Is  well  adapted  to  the  exprefiion  of  tender  fentiments,.  and  fuii« 
ed  to  the  ftyle  of  tragedy.  That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfclf,  as  tqr 
this  point,  we  ihall  prefent  him  with  the  following  fpecimen. 


In  two  larger  poems,  of  a  more  elevated  tone,  the  author  endeavours  ta 
awaken  fentiinents  of  Kberty  and  public  fpirit  in  the  breafts  of  his  country* 
men.  One  of  them  is  written  on  a  vifit  to  Runny-Mead,  the  place  where  the 
famous  Magna  Charta  was  obtained.  In  this^  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
diftinguifh  that  fpirited  addreis  to  the  fpvereign,  which  is  put  into  tho 
mouth  of  the  nobles,  averting  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  in  pppoiitioii 
to  granny  and  pppreffion. 

The  other  poem  is  intended  to  excite  compaiHou.  for  t&e  Corficans,  when 
Aruggling  to  maintain  their  independence  againft  fuperior  power  of 
France.  This  poem,  if  we  miftake  not,  was  publifhe'd  fome  *  time  ago,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written,  before  the  wonderful  miftakes  of  fome  per- 
fons  concerning  the  real  date  of  th^t  people,  and  the  unheroic  behaviooc 
of  others,  had  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  this  fubjed,  which  it  is  now,  perhaps^ 
impofiible  to  remove.  At  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  intereft  the  generahty, 
of  readers  in  fentiments  of  public  virtue,  which  are  in  a  great  meafure  pe¬ 
culiar  to  minds  of  a  fuperior  order. 

In  the  « progrefs  of  melancholy/  an  allegorical  piecci  Uiere  U  an  ab  of 
Voi.  m,  Ec 


ti.fi  Bicbardforf  s  Poem, 

fdftnds  and  wildnefi,  that  leaves  a  very  pleafing  eSe^  in  the  mind  of  UiQ 
reader.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  this  publication  contains  a  great  variety  of  poems, 
written,  in  all  probability,  at  very  different  periods,  and  in  which  there 
are  fome  inequalities  ;^ut  we  are  of  opinion,  that  its  merit  is  fuch  en* 
titles  the  author  to  hold  a  rank  among  the  firff  poets  of  the  prefent 
age.  .  ^  •  ' '  ■■  ■  •  ;*  '  ‘  ‘ 


^  N  p  L  A  N  P..  The  hmife  broke  op  i  quarter  paft  6ve. 

tnd  adjourned 'till  Monday. 

An  Account  of  the  Procee£n^s  in  Parliament^  Monday,  Feb.  so.  the  boofe  of  commoni 
couAtiued  from  our  lafl^  p.  169,  ‘  relblved'  itfelf  into  a  committee  to  take  the 

_  Aqoerican  papers  into*  cooGderation.  JUord 

*  '  j  motion:  “  That 

it  is  the  opiniou  of  this  committee,  that  when 
the  goTcrnor,  council,  and  aflcmbly,  or  gene¬ 
ral  court,  of  any  of  his  Maiefly's  pros inces,  or. 
colonies'  in  America',  (hafl  propofe  to  make 
;cordiog  to  the  condition,  circum- 
_ , _ _ "  province  dr  co¬ 
lony,  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the 
common  defence;  (fuch  propdr^on  to  be  rai¬ 
led  pnder  the  authority  of  the  general  court, 
or  general  'aflembly,  of  iiich  province  or  colo¬ 
ny,  and  to  be  dilpoleable  by  parliament,)  and 
Oiall  engage  to  make  provilion  alfo  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  mil  government,  and  the  admi- 
I  huiTday,  Feh,  16.  the  houle  of  commons  nillration  of  judice,  in  fuch  province  or  co¬ 
met  at  half  an*  hour  after  two.  The  mutiny  hilt  Ipny,  it  will  be*  proper,  if  fuch  propofal  be 
wp  recommitted,  and  levcral  amendments  made  approved  of  by  his  Majefly,  and  the  two  hou- 
ahd  'daulcs  added,  in  order  to  (bit  it  to  the  fes  of  parliament,  for  long  as  fuch  provi- 
aii^entation,  whicK  makes  now  the.compl^e  Gon  lhall  be  made  accordingly;  to  fdrlx^r,  in 
number  of  cflfc^tive  men,  employed  foi^the  fer-  refpe61  of  fuch  province  or  col6ny,  to  levy  a- 
vicc  of  the  year  1775  in  Great  Fritain,  xt,53t,  nyduty,  tax,orallclTment,ortoim,pofeany  fur- 
idduding  guards',  garrifons,  and  iuviiids.  tber  duty,  fax,  or  aflclfmeotj^  except  only  fuch 

.  Friday,  Feb.' 1 1.  bis  Majelly  veu  to  the  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  levy  or  tq 
houle  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  aileot  to  the  impole,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce;  the 
following  bills,  viz.  '  '  *  *  *  ^  nett'pfoduce  of  the  duties  lad  mentioned,  to 

*  The  hill  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  Majedy  be  carried  td  the  account  of  each  province  nr 
by  a  land-tax,* ‘fcft  the  linvicf  of  the*  year  coldny  refpeflively.V  ] 

1775.'  :  “  *  the  motion  being  lypeated,  and  a  qiie^ 

The  bid'for  better  regulating  his  Majedy*s  ftion  propofed  that  the  rel'olution  be  agreed  to, 
marine  forces  when  on  ^ore.  Mr  Echlin  moved  that  tGe  chairman  do  ooW 

'  The'  bill  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  leave  ^he  chair ;  he  wai  feebdded  by  Mr  Van, 
more  efledual,  an  aft* for  prohibiting' the  ex-  and  a  debate  enfued,  which  continued  till  e- 
Mrtation  of  utenGls  made  ufe  of  in  (he  wmI-  leven  o'clock,  when  the  quedion*  being  put, 

•  Un,  linen,  and  other  mahufaOurcs.  ^  ^  ‘  the  committee  divided,  ayes,  88,  noes  174. 

TheTamc  day,  as  lodn*'ai  the  fpeaker  had  '  The  ihaio  quedion  was  then  put,  aoda- 
letnmed'from 'the  honfe-of  peers,  1^0  Ameri-  grefcd to  without  a  diviGon. 
can  redraining  bill  was  read  a  fjrd  lime,  and  «  This  debate  occaGoned  numberlels  levere 
ordered  to  be  read  a  l^ond  time  on  Thnrfday  driftpres  on  the  cqoduft  of  public  meafures 
next.  It  was  likewile  orderixl  to  be  printed,  for  lome  |tars  back,  many  of  which  were  di- 
A  fliort  converGliion  took  plaCe  between  l^drd  reftly  pointed  at'  the  minider.  Mr  ^  Fox,  in 
Hofth  and  Mr  Alderman  Sawbridge,  but  no  particular,  charged  him’  with  being  a  heap  of 
was  propofed.  .*  *'*'  contradtflioo,  a  very  mafs  of  inconGdeocy, 


•T^UESDATf  Feb,  I4.  the  houfc  of  com-  North  made  the  following 

X  mons  *iRct  at'  half  an  hoar  after  two.  - - - 

The  refolotions  from  the  pommittee  of  fup- 
ply  on  Monday  were  report^,  ami  agreed  to 
wjthout  any  oppoGtioo.  '  colonies' 

Wednefilay,  Feb.  1  j;.  the  houfe  met  at  (wo  proviGon,  aci 
o'clock,  and  went  through  a  great  deal  of  pri-  dances,  and  Gtuation  o 
vgte  buGnefs.'  At  half  after  thm,  the  houfe 
Tcfolved  itfelf  lo(o  a  committee,  when  Lord 
Barrington  mov^,  that  4383  additicmal  men 
*  raifed  for  the  lervicc  of  the  year  1 7  75. 

Thfs  motion  occafioned  a  debate,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  Gve  o’clock,  when  the'  houle  di¬ 
vided.*  Ayes,  ff,  Noes,  15.  ' 


teiearurtt ;  but  MAA  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
afraid  to  purfue  the  mod  fimple  and  obtious  s 
In  fine,  as  a  compofition  of  defpotifin,  with¬ 
out  fpirit  or  refolotion,  of  the  moft  notorious  / 
duj^licity,  wrapped  up  in  thread-bare  profei^ 
fions  of  candour  and  moderation,  of  negii- 
gence  and  incapaoicy,  and  of  the  mod  un¬ 
bounded  lud  for  the  emoluments  of  office. 
His  councils  and  iheafures  were  tranicripts  of 
his  mind  ;  they  were  weak,  timid,  iiiidecifive, 
irrefolute,  impofitionary,  and  deceitful,  to  the 
lad  extreme  of  ffiallow  artifice.  One  day  the 
Americans  are  to  be  treated  with  violence — the 
next  with  lenity ;  this  hour  the  a^s  are  to  be 
rff/arerd-— the  next,  thofe  who  are  flrangers  to 
the  man,  are  thunderdruck  at  his  duplicity 
in  moving  for  their  fuJpcMfiotu 

Lord  North  detendod  liimfidf  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  'Orievances,  (he  obferved)  can 
only  be  fettled  by  a  dutiful  application  to  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  when  iubjefts  apply  in  that 
manner,  it  is  right  and  fit  to  grant  whatever 
indulgence  is  necedary.  The  exercife  of  the 
right  of  taxing  every  part  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  mud  by  no  means  be  given  up ;  the 
propofitioD  1  have  now  made  only  dales  up¬ 
on  what  grouod  it  may  be  furpended  :  And 
though'it  may  be  aiked,  whether  it  would  be 
polfible  for  parliament  to  come  to  any  refolu- 
’  tion  on  that  fubje^,  while  we  are  fending  fieets 
and  armies,  in  order  to  lay  the  trade  of  the 
.  colonies  under  reiiriftions  ;  yet  i  think  it  bed 
at  the  outfet  to  let  them  know  what  we  ex¬ 
pert,  and  to  learn  whether  they  mean  to  dif- 
pute  the  whole  of  our  authority  or  not.  And 
though  I  admit  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fpeod 
the  lives  of  his  Majedy's  fubje^ts  in  levying  a 
trifling  tax  upon  them,  it  is  certainly  worth 
every  exertion  to  fecure  their  allegiance,  and 
to  enforce  the  fupreme  legiilative  authority  of 
this  country,  i'hcir  congrefs  was  certainly 
an  Ut^al  allembly ;  for  they  are  ieparate  dates, 
independent  on  each  other,  and  nave  no  coa> 
nc^on  but  in  their  relation  to  Great  Britain. 
Our  army  and  navy*  edablilhment,  we  ail 
know,  are  neceflarily  increaled  on  their  ac¬ 
count,  and  for  their  protection;  they  ought 
therefore  to  contribute  their  jud  proportion  to 
that  expence,  fubjeCt  to  the  difpol'al  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  1  will  never  depart  from  the  proper 
exercUe  of  that  right,  when  th^  refufe  to 
contribute  voluntarily ;  which,  if  they  do,  1 
(hall  think  it  right  to  ibfpcnd  the  exercife  of 
our  power  to  tax  them  here,  except  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  commerce.  Very  otten  the  bed 
method  of  regulating  commerce  is  by  taxa¬ 
tion.  But  to  remove  cv  'y  objection  that  other 
taxes  may  be  raUed  upon  them  under  the  co¬ 
lour  of  regulations  on  commerce,  I  mean  that 
the  produce  of  foch  duties  Ihali  be  applied  to 
the  particular  uie  of  that  province  where  they 
are  levied.  Parliament  cannot  dived  iticif  of 
the  right  of  taxation  in  every  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  bcciuic  k  may  become  ncccfliiry  to  de¬ 


mand  afUdance  add  fbpply  from  evefy  tomer 
of  it.  The  colonies  complain,  that  parliament 
is  ignorant  of  their  true  date;  bat  this  »  only 
a  fpecious  pretence :  Let  them  fird^tax  them- 
fclves,  and  then  it  will  be  feen  whether  inTpen- 
lion  or  taxation  accompanies  their  coocribu- 
lioQ.  The  propoGtion  I  have  now  the  ho^ 
nour  of  ddering  to  the  committee  is  no  dithoa 
nourable  concedion ;  bectule, '  in  the  preienc 
cooditioo  of  things,  the  mother  country,  in 
the  moment  of  vidory  over  them,  would  de¬ 
mand  no  more.  We  are  nor  treating  with  e- 
nemies,  noi^wifbiog  to  take  any  advantage  of 
them ;  but  only  to  fettle  a  dii'pote  between 
fubjeCi  and  fubjeCl  on  a  lading  foundation.  It 
may  likewtfe  be  objected,  that  America  pays 
enough  already ;  but  J  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
committee,  that  the  iubjeCts  of  Britaid  now 
pay  1, 800,000 1.  yearly  to  diicharge  tkc  kite- 
red  on  the  debt  contracted  lad  war,  our  con- 
quelts  in  whiclvleft  the  colonies  in  a  dace  of 
eafe  and  fecurity.  Again,  it  may  be  fidd, 
will  yi>u  treat  with  rebels  ?  1  am  not  inclined 
Co  treat,  bift  to  demand ;  nor  do  1  mean  in  the 
lead  CO  {afpend  our  military  operations  by  ica 
and  land  until  they  fubmit  to  the  laws.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  colony  will  come  in  on  tbeie  terms, 

1  know  not ;  but  1  am  fare  it  is  both  jud  and 
humane  to  give  them  the  option.  If  one  of 
them  coniaits,  a  link  ol  the  great  chain  is 
broken.  If  not,  which  poflibly  may  be  the 
cate,  and  that  they  (hall  make  no  oner  what¬ 
ever,  or  none  that  we  can  with  propriety  ac¬ 
cept;  this  conduct  of  theirs  mud  convince 
men  of  judice  and  humanity  at  home,  that 
our  difpute  with  America  is  not  about  modes 
of  taxation,  but  that  they  have  deeper  views, 
and  mean  to  throw  od  all  dependmee  upon 
this  country,  and  to  get  rid  of  every  cootroul 
of  the  Icgillacurs.  1  hope  at  lead  thU  will 
not  leden  our  unanimity  at  home,  though  I 
never  expeCt  to  fee  that  unaoimity,  lb  nuitrh 
to  be  wiflied  for,  on  a  matter  of  this  impor¬ 
tance. 

Tuefday  Feb,  ar.  The  bill  for  appointing 
additional  commilfiooers  of  land-tax  was  read 
the  fecond  timt^  and  committed  for  a  fortnight. 
The  committee  on  the  American  papers  was 
appointed  to  fit  again  on  Monday  next ;  and 
the  reiblutioo  of  the  committee  of  Monday  on 

*  the  Americans  was  ordered  to  be  reported  bn 
Friday. 

Wednefday  Feb.  as.  The  houie  was  re- 
>  markably  full  by  three  o*dock,  and  no  (ban¬ 
gers  admitted.  The  firll  bufinefs  was  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  corporation  of  Nottingham,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  dagnation  of  cradr,  from  the 
(ufpenitoD  of  American  orders;  and  praying* 
fuch  relief  as  the  pariiamenti  in  their  great 
iwh'dom,  ihould  think  proper  to  grant*  A  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Col.  H  ■  ■  ■,  who  prefented 
the  petition,  lor  relibring  it  to  the  committee 

•  for  the  American  papers,  whkh  produced  a 


4idiifc«  ‘Sir  ScAffe  Sanlltvnl  Th«  ^«pe»kar  t}>tn  kft  tliddMiir,  alid  rhe  hdoli; 
Mt'BMc  -taiiilt  the  prioclpal  Ipokers  ;  liber*  \ve«c  kMo  the  cnmmirtee.  Mr  ;Davi  t  Hardaf , 
ever,  it  «as  kt  lerifth  Teot  lo'the  lame  cwnvit^  erho  had  been  ap^inacd.by  the  ><nrth*4mcfi- 
fcevs  thc>pHhi«i  •f  the  iiiondoa  merchtmiik^  ean  merchants' to  enanitne  wkntfies,  In  order 
Sdc.  to  prove  their  mllentioDS,  in  their  petition  i- 

Ahoot  a^qdirter  fttft  fenh*  o*cidd(,  the  Lord  '  the 'fiihecyJ4itt.  was  called  to  the  har. 

Mtyortnnred,  That  the  pfoeecdings  of  tbit  Mr  Brookc-WatiAn,  Captain  Jenkins,. a  oatire 
hotde  of  the  it^h  of  Febmary  ly&o^  might  be  of  die  ifland  of  Wantucket,  and  dfvenal  othem, 
wmdr%  ^Mch  beipg  done,‘foiiaeod^  eatmfls,  cnncurted  in  proving,  due  the  Inhahiaancs,  a- 
ediieh  his  Lordfti^  ciiled  far,  wcreUkewile  mounting  to  near  600.  wm  moftly  quakers; 
rtM.  He  then  made  « lipeech  upon  what  be  that  the  iHand  vvaa  very  ^rren;  and  that  the 
ealkd  proecedtpgs  unjuOiliahle,  iUegal,  and  people  had  no  other  ouxle  of  proenring- fubfi* 
luiwarrantable  ;  and  moved,  That  the  refbln*  ftenee  but  by  fitbiug.  Thchnufe  adjourned  till 
txoo  otthe  vyth  of  Febniary  lydp,  which  de-  neat 

dares,  That  John  Wilkes,  E^;  Having  been  Wcdoelilay  March  s.  The -houAs  met  at 
4n  this  preient  ielHon  of  pvrKament  rupeUod  half  after  twn  e*ciook,  and.  refumed  the  ad* 
this  hoi^  ttwf,  tnd  is  intapabie  of  being  c*  journed  committee  on  the  American  iftiory- 
iededia  member  to  (erve  in  thir  parliament,**  >bill..  .  After  ftveral  amendaaents  and  adilkion- 
-be  expdrtged  froan  the  journals  of  this  h<niie,.as  al  claufes,  the  bill  was  ordenrd  to-be.  rtpmttd 
ddnreifivc  of  the  rights-of  the  whole  body  of  r-  -on  Monday.  Adjoiiroed  tUI  Friday.  » 

leftors  of  this  hingdom.  Mr  Snjeant  (vlynti  Friday  March  The  committee  nn  Atne* 

iieconddd  the  motion,'  and  then  a  i general  de*  «ricaii  papers  deferred  till  Wqd^'cfday, 'CMmI  the 
■Inte  enfoed,  in  which  Lord  North,  the  Hon.  committee  of  htpply  and  ways  and  means  till 
Charfci  Fox,  Od.  Fitzr 'y,  SirOeorge  SoviUe,  Mcmday.  Adjourid^  till  Monday. 

■the  Attomvy  and  Shrlichur  Generals,  Odonel  Monday  March  6.  I'he  hoaic  of  oommons 
-Barvb,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Wallaec,  the  two  Mr  *6aifhed  the  hearia.?  of  cvideace  in  fupportiof 
OrcirrHicr,  Mr  Ondow,  Mr  Adair,  Captain  tlie  Poc4e  petition,  tcooceming  she  Aaacrican* 
I^ttrell,  and  feveral  others,  wereipcakers.  bill  for  feilramiog  the -trade  oud  h(harie$  »iti 
Thc>qutAtoti  wa«  re'watediy  attempted  to  he  New«£-oglaod :  and  the  qneflion  came  tm,  to 
rpot,  halt  3S  often  prevented  by  new  fpeakers  agree  with  the  American  committee vm  .  the<a* 
*f4iiDg.  A'litde  afterbrehre,  hoaiever,  **  The  Irove.biU.  A  debate  enhKd,  fin  which  ^Ixird 
qaeftioa,**  **  i'he^tedioR,'*  was  fo*far  the  ^  Nonh,  Mr  Burke,  and  the  IjOfd  Advocate>of 
prevailfog call,  that  it  was  pnt,  asd  thehoufe  -Scotland  had  the, principal,  (hare.  Thcqoe- 
•  divided,  tvhm  thetiumhers  were,  (lion  being  pot,  **‘Tbat  this  hid  be  now  in- 

For  the  motion  -  «  t?!  .  groiTcd,’*  it  carried  in  the  affirmative,  a  as 'to 

Agaiadit  .  .  •  ‘XSp  .  dr.  The  faid  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 'a 

-Thiirffay  Feb;  *3.  Lord  North  moved  for  third  time  next  day.  .  .r 

deferring  the  fccond  reading  of  the  NeW'Eog*  Read  a  hrll  time,  the  bill  td  prevent.cx* 
laifd  rrdrmmng  bill  tiU  next  day,  wirtch'  was  peaces  attendiog  dcflbns  of  knights  of  fliifes, 
'ngre^to.  aad  for  the  more  eafy  attendance -of  freehold* 

Friday  Feb.  14..  The  Kew*£agbnd  re*  ers  at  Aieh  elefhons. . 
ihraining  hhl  was  re^  a  fccond  time,  and  com*  Tue&lay  March  7.  Mr  Bbrkc  reported  ^he 
mined  for  Tuefday.  A  petition  of  the  city  of  inffi  pffovirion*bUl,  which,  adtb  tfa^  am^d- 
London  againd  the  faid  bill  was  prefented,  menu,  were  read  and  agreed  to.  A  ejaufe 
and  referred  to  a  conimiiteemf  the  whole  boofe.  was  afterwards  olfered  for  the.  impoftatk/n  of 
Adjourned  till  Monday.  potatoes  and  pulfe,  duty-free,  which  was  a* 

Monday  Febw  The  order  of  the  day  .gveodte*,  and  the- bill  ordered  lo*bc  ingroBM. 
■vras  read  in  the ‘houie  of  commons,  forte*  Wedrefday  March*  b.  rhc'order  of  the  ^ay 
ccivmg  thejpcport  of  tin  refoittiian  of- the  com-  was  read,  for  the  third  reading  of  the  MafTa- 
mktee  on  the  American  papers.  Sir  Charles  chalets  hibcry*l)iU,  when  a  claule  was  propo* 
Whkaporth  accordiogiy  reported  the  rafolu*  fed,  **  that  the  bill  iboaltl  not  extend  Co  pro* 
tson,  which  was  afterwards  read ;  and,  upon  hibit  the  importation  of  Icucl,  dour,  visual, 
the  queftaott  briog  put,  for  the  houfe  to  agree  Ac.  coming  coatlwifc '  from  any  part  of  the 
with  the  committee's  refolotions,  it  was  car-  continent.**  This  brouglit  on  a  Ihort  debate; 
vied  by  «  great  majority.  .  and,  upon  the  quell ioo* being  put,  it  pafleA  in 

Tnefilay  Frb*  The  Speaker  took  the '  the  negative,  zbS  to  j8;  the  bill  was  aftcr^ 
chair  abom  half  pad  two  ofcloek.  Mr  Aider-  wards  read  a  third  tune,  and  pailed. 
nan, Oliver  prcicotcd  a  petition  from  the  foci-  Lord  North  gave  notice,  that  he  had  a  mo* 
ccy  nf  quakers,  agaiofl  the  bill  For  prohibiting  tion  to  make,  for  leave  to  bring  in  .a  bill  on 
the  Amencaos  from  fiffiing  at  NewfoundUod  the  grounds  of  bis  conciliatory  plan  ;  but,  as 
or  St  John's ;  fotting  forth,  that  a  great  nom-  the  houfe  was  grown  thin,  he  cbofe  to  defer  it 
ber  of  ionocent  petfons,  in  pattienUr  in  tho  till  to-morrow. 

•jAaado/  Nantucket,  would  be  reduced  tacx-  The  coniidcration  of  the  petition  of  the  A- 
treme  dillrcfs.  The  petition  was  referred  to  imeriMa  mecchtoti.'was  put  od^till  'Weds«^ay 
the  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  oq  that  bill.  next. 


M0K8,  the  orderof  the  day  was  read,  for  the  Wedoefday  Match  X^.  A  motibii j«as.jnide 
hotife  to  into  a  oonMnitiee  oo  the  American  ia  the  hoiiie  of  cooimoos,  **  that  leare  be  yien 
papcra.  The  Speaker  then  ieft  the  d^r,  and  to  bring  in  -.a  bill  to  eoal^  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lord  North  having  fpoke  ibme  time  on  there-  houfe  of  c«>in motif  to  make  out  near  writs  for 
fraftory  behaviour  of  the  colonies,  moved,  the  choice  of  cnembcrt. to  ferve.ka  p^iajicfit, 
that  le^ve  ‘be  given  to  bruig  In  ^.a  bill  in  the  room  of  ikch  membets  as  &all  bgoify 
.to  reOratn  the  trade*  and  commerce  of  to  hiaii  their  deitre  of  vacating  tbctr  feataia 
.  the  colonies  of  New^JeHey,  Psnnfylvania,  that  houie,  tinder  certaio  regtti^ons.*'  ./ 
Maryland,  Vir^inta,v  and  ^Soiiri>C‘troUoa,  to  .>la  order  to  expUio  ibis  aiatlei: -to  oai*  lea- 
Oreat  Britain,  Irclaod,  and  tbe  Brithh  tfliodt  dcrs,  it  is  necefliiry  toobfia^ve^.lbat  theikKy 
fn  tbe^  WcB-Indier,  for  a  time  to  be  limited.**  of «  member  of  parliament  bctag  of  a  public 
■  Sir  Charles  '  iVhitworth,  who:  was  the  chair-  nature,  in  faft  an  offireofitmH  for.tbegocxlor 
>  man,,  then  left  the  chair,  and  repotted  the  fame  Lis  country,  be  cannot  rcfign  it  when  he.  thinks 
to  the  buufe,  and  a  bill  was  ordeved  aconr-  ''6t^  it  has  therefore  always  been  ibe  onftooi, 
.^diagiy^  .  when  a  member  wanted  to.  vacate  bU  ieat,  for 

Read  a  third  time  and  paflrd  the  bill  for  al-  him  to  apply  to  the  minifier  for  leave,  whfcb 
lowing  the  free  importation  of.lrifli  fidtodpro-  is  usually  graotdil. by  giving  hijo  nplace  under 
vifions.  1  the  government,  as  a  tcaopocaty  r.aprdiont. 

Ordered  in.  a  bill  to  indemnify  peribns  who  which  vacates  his  feat-of  courlr.  This  piece  is 
have  omitted  to  qualify  thcmfelvcs  for. offices,  •  'generally  (leward  of  tne  Ciultrea  Hwndeeds; 
wad  for  allowing  further  time.  «  which,  was  lately, refoied  to  a  member  .whaap- 

Friday  March  to.  I'he  houfe  of  commons  pUc<i  for  it ;  ^od  it  is  fappofed  that  thii^gavc 
balloudd  for  a  committee  to  determine  i  the  rile  to  the  motion.  Aker  a  debate  of  three 
dielkonc  eieftion.  J'he  bou(e  then  went  into  hours,  k  .iwas  cafried>ggaia(l  the  motion,  .17^ 
•committee  .of  fupply,  and  came  to  the  fol-  ^lo  iatS. 

lowing  refdutions,  viz.  that  197,379!.  the  It.wasthen.prQpofedtogoJntD.tbeAoieri- 
gcaated*  for  bvildtng,  rc‘‘buiidiDg,  aoyd  repairs  can-committee,  and  .bear  the 'petition,  of  the 
of-lbips  for  I77S  Weil-India  mecchants  .again ft  .Lord  Notth*s 

That.444,0<»o  1.  be  granted  for  .the  ordinary  new'  bill ;  tMit,  ttbeiaglaU;,  and  thchoiiie  ibio, 
ofithe  navy  for  tbe  preTent  year.  they  ad)oumcd. 

That  6000  L  he  •granted  for  the  out-penbo-  Thurfday,  March  sd.  JUmrd  Dartmonth 
nets  of  Chelfea-hofpital.  moved,  in  the  Housa  ofiLoans,  that^he 

That  XI 4.5  1.  be  granted  for  engraving  charts  .hill  for  relieaining.the.GDmmerce  of  the  four 
(ofthecoafts  of  G-mt  Britain ;  and  thac-37»i  I.  New-LnglancL'provioces,  and  for  pcohihkiag 
be^^granted  for  engraving  ctiarts  of  Norths  A-  » their  kibiag  on  the  banks  of  NeatfoiincUand, 
America.  under  certain  coodstions  .and  limitatioos,  be 

The  above  reiblutions  are  to  be •  reported  on  committed* 
hfooday  next.  ThU, produced  a  very, long  and  iaierelKng 

.  Monday  Mareb  t.3.  ‘Mr  Gray<»Cooper  pre-  debate,  which  continued  tUi  tiioc  o^dock, 
^ated  to  the  houfe,  a  bill  for  reftrainingdhe  when  the  qneftioo  beiag  put  on  the  commit- 
Cradeof  the  colonics *<' of  New-Jerley,.Pcnnfyl-  ment,  the  numbers  were  declared  by  the  Liord 
vaoia,  Maryland,  rVirgiaia,  and.  South<.Caro-  Keeper, 

^ina,  under  certain  reftriftioos,  and  fora  time  Contents  prefent  —  86 

••to^be  limited;  the  hill  uws  then  read  a  firft  •Proxies  ^  ^ 

rime,  ordered  to  be  read  a  focond  time  on  Non-Contents  prefect  44 

•lUinrfday  i«e)U,  and  to  be  printed.  .  .  .  Proxies  —  — ^  S 

Agreed  to  the  report  of  Friday's  refolutions  The  principal  fpe^ers  in.  favour  yf  the 
*0n  the  fupply.  bill  were,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  .Lords 

The  committeC'iof  fupply  and  ways 'and  CarliUe,  Dudley,  Sandwich,  Dartmouth,  Sof- 
'means  deferred  till.  Wednefday.  .  folk,  and  Pom  f  ret ;  againft  it,  the  Duke  of 

'  I'lwfosy  March  14.  I'he  houfe  ofcommons  Mandi^cr,  and  the  Lords  KjckiAgIfom, 
ballotted  a  fele£t  committee  to  try  and  deter-  Cambden,  Sheiburoe,  P^dnor,  and  Ablog- 
•mine  tlte  merits- of  the  elckion. of  thC' borough  don.  ^  •  1 

:  of  ffedforil.  The  fame  day,,the  fpeaker^of  .the  Hovss 

The  fame  day,  in  the  houie  of.  imrds,  .two  of  Co.>&moms  topk  the  clpur  ri  half  aPftcr 
petitions  were  prefenced  agaiuft  the  Malftchu-  two  o'clock.  As  ibon  as  the  current  bulihefk 
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of  the  dtf  wu  ^Uhed,  the  bonie  went  into  a 
oominictae  on  the  petirioni  of  the  roerchaots, 
Sk.  concerned  in  the  American  commerce. 
MrGloter  appeared  a«  nsf^t  for  tbe  peti- 
tionen,  and  after  examining  five  witneflcf  to 
tbe  general  ftate  of  tbe.tradc  from  the  city  of 
London,  fummed  np  the  evidence,  and  in  a 
Speech,  which  took  up  an  hour  and  ^ree  quar¬ 
ters^  pointed  out  the  many  Very  alarming, 
dangerous,  fatal,  and  miTchievous  coni<M)ue*n- 
ces  which  muil  ineviubly  enfoe,  Ihooid  Great 
Britain  peifevere  in  profecuting  coercive  mea-  < 
fures  againft  America. 

l»rd  North  moved,  that  the  hill  for  re- 
(hraining  the  commerce  of  tbe  ibutbem  pro¬ 
vinces  of  North  America,  which  flood  for 
Thuriday,  might  be  put  off  till  next  day, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  houfe  rofe  at  half  after  ieven  o'clock, 
and  ati^urned  to  next  day. 

Friday,  March  17.  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  bill  for  reftraining  the  trade  of 
Virginia  and  the  fbuthern  provinces  of  North 
America,  was  read  a  fixond  time.  Mr  Al¬ 
derman  ^wbridge  laid,  that  he  approved  of 
this  bill  on  one  account,  and  oar  only,  which 
was,  that  it  was  confident ;  that  it  took  a- 
way  the  charge  pf  partiality  from  the  mini- 
llcrs  of  this  country,  fiuce  they  were  npw  lay¬ 
ing  an  equal  meafure  of  punifiiment  on  all 
parts  of  their  contioenul  empire :  He  ob- 
lerved,  bowaver,  that  they  were  completely 
tying  the  bands  of  onion  and  good  fellowlhip 
bmcen  all  the  provinces,  and  uniting  them 
in  a  common  and  mod'tdriitial  ciofc.  He 
was  ireonded  by  Mr  Temple  Luttrcll,  who 
condemned  in  violent  terms  tbe  principle  on 
which  this  bill  was  framed,  laid  he  had  ra¬ 
ther  give  a  vote  that  it  dionld,  together  with 
its  worthy  companion,  (the  filhery  biU^,  be 
bornt  by  the  otNnmon  hangman.  Neither 
fide  were  incliocd  to  agitate  the  quedion  at 
large  ;  ib  tbe  minidcr  put  it  to  tbe  vote,  and 
the  bill  was  committed  for  Monday  next,  with¬ 
out  a  divUioo. 

The  houfe  roie’  at  five  o'clock,  and  adjourn¬ 
ed  till  Monday. 

[To  he  conffnued,) 

SCOTLAND. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
SIR, 

1  have  to  defire  the  earlied  infertion  of  the 
following  paper  iu  your  ufeful  mifocllany,  aod 
am,  your  humble  fenrant,  • 

Oh/ervoffons  on  tbe  ProjeB  of  hml&nr  a  New 
IBgk  ScimU  ' 

Every  fcheme,  that*  is  propofed  for  the 
advancement  of  learnbg^  and  for  the 
|wopcr  education  of  youth,  ddenres  attention. 


If  it  is  found,  'on  examination,  to  be  |dbper 
and  advantageous,  it  ought  to  receive  the  mofi 
liberal  encouragemeut,  and  to  be  carried  ioto 
execution.  If  it  bears  evident  marks  of  inn- 
propiicty  and  danger,  and  has  originated  in 
fbme  vain  bend,  uninformed  by  lefleciion 
or  experience,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  with 
difdain. 

The  number  6f  boys,  now  attending  tbe 
high  fchool.  is  nearly  four  hundred,  fiat, 
this  fndden  increaie  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  prefent  teachers.  When 
the  (chool  was  governed  by  maders,  in  every 
refpe^,  more  intelligent  and  able,  it  could 
not  boaft  of  fuch  tnimbers.  The  town,  till 
within  thefe  five  years,  had  private  teachers, 
whofe  qualifications  gave  them  eminence, 
Tbeie  had  numerous  clafles,  and  contended 
for  fuperiority  with  the  teachers  of  the  higfi 
fcbool.  At  prefisnt,  there  is  no  private  teach¬ 
er  of  tbe  learned  languages,  who  has  any  pc. 
putation.  Hence  tbe  rile  of  numbers  in  the 
high  Ichooi.  This  rife  is  only  temporary. 
The  moment  that  private  teachers  of  ability 
appear,  tbe  numbers  will  diroinilb.  Even, 
b<ti^ore  larger  rooais  can  be  built,  fueb  private 
teachers  may  dart  up ;  and,*  at  any  rate,  al¬ 
lowing  that  tbe  preient  numbers  may  contisMd 
fome  time,  there  is  not  the  mod  didant.poA 
fibility,  that  the  cafe  will  be  condantly  fo  | 
and,  that  the  public  (hould  be  loaded  with  the 
cxpence  of  building  fpadous  halls  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  convenience,  is  an'abfurdity  tbe  moft 
driking. 

But,  in  fafl,  the  prefent  rooms  *  can  each 
contain  with  cafe  and  convenience  a  greattr 
number  of  boys  than  any  fingle  mader  can 
manage.  The  fehool,  as  before  obfervcil*,  > 
coofitts  nearly  of  four  hundred;  and,  it 
Ihould  be  remembered,  chat,  to  inllrnd  thde,  I 
there  are  only  five  teachers.  One  mader,- of 
confeqnence,  mud  have  the  charge  of  about 
eighty  or  niuety  boys.  And  what  man  is 
there,  of  fo  active  a  turn  as  to  do  judiceto 
fuch  numbers  ?  This  matter,  it  is  perfefliy  ob¬ 
vious,  will  not  bear  an  examination ;  and  yet 
thefe  teachers  are  ambitious  of  having  tbe  care 
of  STILL  GREATXR  NUMBERS!  i'hat  Cfatt 
would  redound  to  their  private  emolument  is, 
no  doubt,  very  certain ;  but  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  is  not  lefe 
fo.  Tbe  youth  would  be  (hamefuUy  ne- 
glc^bed;  and,  indcid  of  being  enriched  with 
the  acquirements  of  literature,  would  be  fixed 
in  ignorance. 

Fatrther,  it  is  clear  to  1  demon dratioo,  that 
where  there  are  great  numbers  of  boys,  they 
not  only  mud  be  overlooked  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  what  is  of  greater  coAfeqaence,  their 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  rooms  are 
better  condrudlcd,  and  infinitely  preferable  tt 
thofe  of  the  nnivcrfity. 
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muft  be  in  the  greateO  danger  of  being 
pcrrerted.  The  contagion  of  bad  example, 
where  there  are  foor  hundred  or  five  hundred 
boyf,  muft  be  almofi  univcrfal.  Every  reflec¬ 
ting  parent  muft  tremble  for  the  virtue  of  hit 
child,  who  is  about  to  mix  in  a  mafs  gathered 
from  every  quarter.  The  vicious  muit  great¬ 
ly  overbalance  the  well-difpoied;  and  to  what 
dangerous  habits  and  ruinous  diflipations  emu¬ 
lation  and  rivalfliip  will  lead  a  boy  of  fpiric, 
(iced  not  be  remarked. 

The  conclufions  then  are  obvious ;  The 
jnereafe  of  the  numbers  of  this  febooi  muft  be 
atrended  with  every  difadvantage ;  and  its 
continuance  for  any  length  of  time,  in  its  pre- 
fent  numbers,  muft  alfb  tend  to  its  ruin.  For, 
it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  five  matters  are 
lotally  unable  to  attend  to,  and  educate  roua 
I  |iUN  DR  El>  BOYS.' 

1  Jf  they  fail  then  in  this  talk,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  febool  ueceflarily  declines;  and 
private  teachers  rife  on  its  fall.  To  prolong, 
however,  the  reputation  of  the  fchool;  and  to 
eflablifh  the  ^proper  education  of  our  youth 
on  a  la  fling  foundation,  are  advantages  which 
i^fl  not  be  dcfpaircd  of. 

Inflead  of  rebuilding  the  prefent  ichool,  let 
ihere  be  another  fchool  ercAed  in  a  conveni- 
h  ently  fituated  and  commodious  place,  under 
the  prote^on  of  the  city ;  and  let  the  contri¬ 
butions  collc^d  be  applied  to  this  purpoie, 
and  to  the  fixing  falaries  on  the  teachers,  .who 
may  be  chofen  to  occupy  it  *•  An  emulation 
will  thus  be  produced  between  two  fchools. 
The  numbers  of  the  prefent  fchool  will  be 
thiiined ;  and,  the  attention  of  the  maflers, 
l^ng  lefs  diffufed,  will  operate  more  effica- 
^fioufly.  The  town  will  be  freed  from  thofe 
illitente  private  teachers  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  *  whq  now  infeii  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
fcholars  would  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  cor¬ 
rupted.  The  aflivity  of  the  rival  maflers  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  flrong  motive  of  ambi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  interefl;  and,  from  their  in- 
creafed  anxiety  of  reputation,  their  augmeot- 
td  diligence,  and  their  limited  numbers,  the 
greatelt  advantages  will  refult.  All  the  pur- 
pofes  of  education  will  in  this  manner  be  fully 
aDfwered ;  and  we  fhall  not  fie  fi>  many  young 
men  of  all  pro fc (lions  carrying  into  life  and 
bufiRcfs,  the  inattention  and  the  ignorance, 
the  petulance  and  the  levity  of  boys. 

'  aoth  March  1775, 


*  The  increafing  population  of  the  city 
feems  indeed  flrongly  to  require  the  erefHon 
of  another  fchool ;  and  perhaps  the  New 
Town  might  be  the  proper  fituation  for  it. 
'A  contribution  of  two  thoufand  pounds  would 
endow  a  new  fchool  nearly  on  the  fame  plan 
with  that  of  the  old  one. 


•  2*3 

On  Wednefilay  the  firfl  of  March,  the  Lord# 
of  detetmined  a  caoie  of  much  coniie- 

qnence  to  this  country.  Three  burgeifes  of 
Stirling,  having  acquinxl  a  great  afceodeocy 
over  the  magiflrates  and  couniellors  of  that  bo« 
rough,  with  a  view  toficure  to  them  and  friends 
every  employment  in  the  gift  of  the  town,  en« 
tered  into  a  formal  bond,  by  which  they  obli¬ 
ged  them&lvcs  to  exclude  from  the  councU  every 
perfon  who  was  not  under  their  managemenc 
and  dire^Hon.  The'exiflence  of  this  bond  was 
detcfled*  Tome  time  before  tbe  late  convaffing 
for  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  to 
reprefent  the  Stirling  diftriO  of  boroughs. 
One  of  die  counfiUors  in  tbe  interefl  of  CoL 
Campbell,  and  in  oppofition  to  G>1.  Mailer- 
ton,  brought  a  compUint  before  the  court  of 
fcfljon,  in  order  to  have'^the  eleflion  of  magi¬ 
flrates  at  Michaelmas  1773  reduced,  on  account 
of  this  corrupt  bond.  The  court,  after  confi- 
dcrlog  a  proof  and  memorials,  and  bearing 
counfel,  declared  the  bond  to  be  iliegal,  redu¬ 
ced  the  borough,  and  found  the.  def^dants 
liable  in  full  cofls  of  fuit.  The  determination 
of  tbe  puniibmeDt  to  be  inflifled  on  tbe  delin¬ 
quents  was  deferred  by  the  court  till  the  lach 
of  June.  Other  boroughs,  we  are  afraid,  tbo* 
hitherto  managed  with  more  prudence,  are 
governed  by  rules  and  maxims  equally  corrupt, 
and  contra^,  to  the  laws. 

A  letter  from  Newcaflle  informs,  that,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  a  farmer  atMor- 
tonbanks,  hear  Bingley,  when  making  a  drain 
.in  a  field,  difeovered  a  copper  chefi,'  about 
twenty  inches  bdow  the  fiirface,  containing 
nearly  one  hunhi^  weight  of  Roman  filver 
pieces,  coined  at  fifteen  diflo'cnt  periods;  fbmc 
of  which  are  of  fb  early  a  date  a$  Julios  Caefiu:. 
They  are  about  the  fize,  but  nearly  three  times 
the  thicknefs,  of  a  fixpeoce,  and  the  imprefiioos 
are  very  perfect  There  was  alfb  in  the  cheR  a 
filver  image,  about  fix  inches  long.  '  ' 

A  report  prevails  very  generally,  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyfidans  confider  a  new 
grammar-fehool  as  highly  proper  and  necei^ 
fary,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  hoys.  This 
report  has  an  evident  tendency  to  hurt  the 
fchool  in  its  prefent  condition ;  and,  if  no  new 
fchool  is  built,  mufl  operate  entirely  its  mio. 
A  coirefpondent  therefore  requefts,  that,  if 
the  report  is  falfi,  it  may  be  coatradiRed ; 
and  that,  if  it  is  well-founded,  information 
may  be  given,  at  wbat  lime  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  infpe^ed  tbe  fchool ;  whether  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion ;  and  what  their 
opinion  was.  ' 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  magiflrates  of  this  dty 
examined  the  butdiers  weighu  in  the  flefb- 
market,  ievcral  of  which  they  fouhd  to  be  bc- 
,  low  (he  flandard.  The  magiflrates  feized  the 
falfi;  weights,'  and  fined '  the  butchers  in  difie- 
^t  films,  in  proportion  to  the  re^iefthrc  dt^ 
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kind  if  Ireanrntky  repeated  in  the  dMerenC 
mdrkett,  wooid’mahe  our  mafittrates  appear 
in  a  irttfvri,  it  not  in  a  rdpe£tabic  light.  >  - 
Ob.  Friday  March  loch,  Alexander  JL.aok> 
hart,  £lq;  hue  Dean  of  the  Facvlty  of  Adyi>>  , 
ctM»,  to^  bk  feat  oa  the  bench,  as  one  of 
the  deaacors  of  the  Colley  of  Jofticc,  by  the* 
titke  of  l«oBD  Covington.  A  promotion 
that  ghres  univertal'ratkfadion. 

Mr  Nihch  Copland  is  appointed  prefedbr 
of  phBoibphy  in  the  Marifckail  college  of  A- 
hefdeen,  in  the  loom  of  the  late  Dr  Francis 
^keae^ 

Fruits  if  $bt  Skire  ef  for  crop  and' 

par  MTtfh  ^  Staling  nmry. 


par  MT/fh  hr  SterUng  nmt 

JM  wheat 
Blacked  dkeo 
Bttft  barky 
BUifdcd  bear 

ftOBghbear 

Otca 

Millrltnd  oati 
Oai-Bieal,  S  ftooe  pef  boir 
Faafe 


L.  I  '  r  o 
o  Ip  o 
O  Id 
o  14  S 
o  13  d 
013  d 
o  la  d 
o  iS  6 
'o  IV  d 


LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

March  rx.  Ac  Hondon,  utlr  Alexander 
writer  to  the  fignet.  to  Mifs  Janet 
Skiifp,  yourtgeft  daughter  or  Thomas  Shairp 
ot  Hdirfton,  Efiji 

li.  At  Jidin burgh,  Mr  Willbm  Anderfon, 
vnittr  to  the  fignit,  to  Mrfs  Jenny  Clerk, 
dtaghter  of  George  Clerk-Maxwell  of  Dum- 
criene,  £fq*,  one  of  the  commifllonefs  of  the 
cudoms. 

DEATHS. 

tlh.  xo.  At  London,  aged  7T,  the  Hon.  Tho. 
Ifirvey,  fecond  Ion  of^ihc  late  John  Earl  of 
friltol,  and  uncle  to  the  prefent  kail. 

At  Chapel  of  Seggat,  in  the  pariih  of  Auch- 
CerkA,  Peter  .Garden,  at  Che  extraordinary  age 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  one.  He  retained 
ills  Bieniory  and  fenfes  till  near  the  lad.  He- 
has  lived  under  ten  lovereigns,  viz.  Charles  I. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Richard  Crouiwcl,  Charles 
)t.  James  II.  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and 
Geoige  1.  II.  and  ill.— ‘He  remembered  to 
Ba^t  been  lent,  when  a  boy,  to  the  wood  to 
bodgba  ior  fpearsy  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
Hwrs. 

lo.  At  Boirowdouofi^,  Janet  NUn- 
lA6»  a|ie4  loa* 

*  1%,  AC  New-Reay,  in  OnChacis,  Mr  Fmt- 
cis  Tait  fchpotoiter  of  that  phMC|  a^  ica« 


aS.'Ae  £dinli.irgh^-Mr  AisNander  Shaiip  ^ 
merchant. 

xy.  .'It  fisrmiiighainy  Dr  Small,  pbyficiau.' 
in  that  town. 

vf*  At  AUda,  Mifs  Catharine  Moderton, 
eldc^  dao^ter  of  Francis  Mallerton  of  Gogar, 
Efq;  ->  •*  ,  ' 

26,  At  Mndelburgh,  Mr  Aiexan  ier  Tay» 
lor,  attorney  in  exchequer. 

March  1,  At  Gkfgpw,  Arthur  Connel,  Efej; 
merchant,  and  late  proved  ot  that  uiry. 

7.  At  Row  or  Ardenconnell,  Dunbarton- 
fhire,  Alexcnder  Kinloch,  Efq; 

7.  Athis.ieat  of  Kelburn,  the  Right  Hon. 
JobtF  Earl  of  Olai'gow.  His  Lorulhip  ihc- 
creded  his  father  in  1740.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  daughter  of  Lord  Rofs,  by  whom'  he 
has  left  idue  ooe  ion  and  three  daughters. 

15.  At  London,  aged  eight  months,  the 
priacek  Carolina  -  Augufla  •  Maria,  younged 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Dutebd's  of  Giou* 
ccdcr. 

ry.  At  Dalzial,  Mils  Hamilton,  younged 
daughter  of  the  deceai'ud  Archibald  Hamdeon 
of  Rofehall,  Efq; 

19.  At  Bath,  of  an  apople^c  At,  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Earh  of  Bridol,  groom  of  the 
dole  to  his  Majedy.  HU  Lommip  died  with 
out  idiic  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  gieatly  la 
mented  by  ail  who  knew  him  ;  and  is  fucce^ed 
in  titles  and  effate  by  hU  next  brother,  the 
Right  Hon.  Augullus  Harvey,  commander  in 
the  navy. 

ao.  At  Alloa,  daughter  of  the  deceafed  James 
Graeme  of  Braco,  Efq; 

ao.  At  Stirling,  aged  94,  Mrs  Janet  Ro¬ 
ger,  rcliO  of  the  late  Kcv.  Mr  DaviJibii,  mU 
aider  at  Dundee. 

xg.  At  BaUeodcan,  the  right  hon.  Lady 
Margaret  Ogilvie,  fpoufc  of  Sir  John  Wed 
derbutn  ot  Balfendcan. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  lufeription  on  a  late  pcifurmance,  in  U 
luitacion  of  Ar  u  uth  not,  is  come  to  hand. 

Ihe  Last  Dat,  a  Poem,  is  too  long  for 
iniertion. 

The  Remarks  on  the  Reformation 
with  Arecdoles  of  the  mod  rckbrauU  Ketor 
mers,  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 

1  he  Trankation  of  the  VcrlM  in  our  lad 
will  appear  in  the  nextiiumbcr.  , 

P.  letter  we  have  Lcen  obliged  to  pod* 
pone;  and  likewife  the  query  of  an  Jnquifitivt 
Friend. 

J.  J.*f  Remarks  conce'  niag  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  our  next. 

The  judicious  paper  ,011  SublcriptioM  tp 
Artkies  of  Fmih  lias  bceu  received;  aad  the 
diaidHont  which  accomparied  it  will  be  poia 
tcdly  obierved. 

Other  papers  arc  icccsfcd«  and  wRi  U  aj^ 

tended  to. 


